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Christians, Sons of Destiny 


RIEDERICH NIETZSCHE, the philosopher, once 
| yer waa Christians by saying that he 
would believe their Christianity if he saw more 
of a sense of destiny on their faces. Nietzsche 
did not claim to be a Christian; in fact, he 
believed that the traditional God of Christian 
civilization was dead and beyond revival. As 
proof, he pointed to Christians and churches 
all around him. For him, a new religion was 
necessary—the religion of supermen who relied 
only on the mystical forces of the human soul. 
In his zeal to find his life and destiny apart 
from God, Nietzsche went insane. 

Nietzsche’s criticism of conventional Chris- 
tianity is still a disturbing gadfly. For many a 
Christian merely goes through the motions of 
a traditional worship. He worships at the altar 
of a God who is an heirloom, a God who is 
impotent, or a God who is dead. Many Chris- 
tians manifest little or no sense of destiny in 
their countenances, their work, their worship, 
or their witness. They belie by face and fea- 
ture their high faith in Jesus Christ as Lord, 
the possessor of all authority in heaven and in 
earth. 

The New Testament reveals not one iota of 
defeatism in the face of the tragic era in which 
it was written. Not even the faintest shadow 
of despair falls across the life and ministry of 
Jesus Christ. He was master of every situation. 
Compare the puzzled spirit of Pilate, the panic 
of the disciples, the confusion of the religious 
leaders, with the quiet but triumphant spirit 
of Jesus. Our Lord laid down his life freely; 
it was not taken from him. He overcame the 


world; he was not overwhelmed by it. He did 
the will of God; He was not victimized by fate. 
He was raised . he appeared . . . he 
ascended . . . he lives. Here is the note of 
destiny. 

When the Nazis overran France, and Chris- 
tians were despondent, a great theologian 
wrote them to repent for their sins but to be 
obedient in their repentance; to be humble 
before God but not before wicked men; to 
walk close to the crucified Christ but to re- 
member that he reigns even from his Cross. 


Ove of the most dramatic things Jesus ever 
did was to stop the procession as he bore his 
Cross to Calvary. Turning to those who wept 
at the sight of his suffering he said, “Don’t 
weep for me.” The writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews caught the gist of that remark 
when he wrote that Christians ought to look 
to Jesus, “the author and finisher of their faith, 
who for the joy that was set before him, 
endured the Cross. -” The past has its 
glories, indeed. Yet, Jesus Christ said, “Let the 
dead bury the dead.” 

Rather, he desires to put into the hearts 
of men a sense of that which is set before us 
based upon the victorious reality of his person 
and work. Not tears of sentimental pity does 
he desire, but hearts laden with devotion to 
the Kingdom of God that is and is yet to be. 
Christians are to be the sons of destiny, the 
colonists of heaven, the pioneers of hope in 
the earth. 


—E. G. HomriGHAUSEN 
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Ghosts in the Pew 


« We were very much interested in 
“Ghosts in My Study” by George L. 
Kress on the inside front cover of the 
July 21st issue of PrespyTeRIAN LiFe. 
Here is a description of some of the 
ghosts that worry those in the pews: 


While the organ is softly playing the 
prelude, thousands of laymen, elders, 
and deacons quietly take their places in 
the pews of our Presbyterian churches 
throughout the world on a Sabbath 
morning. And the ghosts appear. 

A sense of being inarticulate . . . over- 
comes us. How can we sing, “I love to 
tell the story of Jesus and his love,” 
when often we do not have the courage 
to tell it to ourselves, to say nothing 
about telling it to others? 

Or it may well be that we are re- 
minded to sing, “There shall be showers 
of blessings,” and really the blessings of 
the past week have been so _ over- 
shadowed with the showers of new 
government reports to fill out, new taxes 
to meet, and the overall uncertainty of 
world conditions that we are not anxious 
for any more rain. 

Then there comes the ghost of — 
man believed by ourselves as well ¢ 
most of our friends to be a malin 
who has taken advantage of his member- 
ship to impose upon us. We feel in our 
hearts that he is laughing quietly to 
himself over his cleverness. And there 
he sits not far from us this morning. 

As we manage to shake that one off, 
another ghost comes along. The woman 
who is using the church to assist her in 
climbing the social ladder—and such a 
bright person, too. 

Then comes the ghost of cynicism to 
overtake us as we drop our contribution 
into the offering plate, and we wonder 
if the old adage, “A fool and his money 
are soon parted,” is true. 


These ghosts and many others dis- 
tract us. With an effort we direct our 
thoughts to better things by bowing our 
heads and quietly praying, “Lord, guide 
the minister this morning to say some- 
thing to me, and with Thy help may I 
have the courage to accept it.” 

The message for the day comes from 
the scripture and then from the minister 
who, from long and rich experience, tells 
of the meaning and beauty of Christian 
living. 

He points out that the Apostle Paul 
was only one man, but he ever saw 
shining in the clouds over the cities of 
Corinth, Antioch, or even Rome—wicked 
as they may have been—the glowing 
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Cross and a vision of what might come 
to pass there. 

He shows that Peter and John were 
so effective in their ministry that people 
brought the sick into the streets that 
Peters shadow might fall on them to 
heal them, and that the shadow of our 
lives can only be of moment if we walk 
close to the great light. 

He draws our attention to the little 
man Zaccheus, who climbed a tree to 
obtain a good look at the Master, and 
found his whole life changed. 

He offers a Gospel of love for all of 
God's creatures, for Love is the only 
antidote for hate. Then comes a chal- 
lenge to try the Master’s way of life. 

As the service closes we greet our 
friends with new zest and pleasure and 
go down the church steps humming the 
old gospel hymn, “Dare to be a Daniel,” 
with a firm resolve to make the coming 
week worthwhile. —Geo. L. MERRILL 


Elder, Collingwood Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Toledo, Ohio 


‘A Congregation 
Discovers Prayer’ 
« Thank you for Dr. Harold Martin’s 
article, “A Congregation Discovers 
Prayer,” in the September 15 issue. It 
is the best I’ve read so far in Pressy- 
TERIAN LiFe. Assure any readers who 
may not know Dr. Martin personally 
that the article is altogether authentic. 
Dr. Martin and I were college class- 
mates. No other undergraduate during 
our four years in college was as positive 
and persuasive as he was in his Chris- 
tian witness. He has carried his profound 
devotional mysticism into his magnificent 
ministry there in Bloomington, Illinois. 
I am unrepayably indebted to him, 
and I am grateful to you for printing 
his message. . . . -EMory W. Luccock 


Pastor, Dundee Presbyterian Church 
Omaha, Neb. 


No Meat Loaf in the Country 


« I just want to say to Wilbur La Roe, 
Jr., (“Where Protestantism is Failing,” 
The Sounding Board, P. L., September 
15) that he did not visit the right towns 
when Moderator or he would not 
have had to eat meat loaf... . My wife 
and I have just returned from our La- 
motte Presbyterian Church, a country 
church six miles north of Marlette, 
where we had a fine chicken dinner with 
all the trimmings and finished off with 
homemade pie. Next week we go to 
the Duff Presbyterian, another country 
church, for a fried chicken dinner. . . . 

The trouble is that our Moderators do 
not think it worthwhile to visit the 
country churches. Therefore, they eat 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued) 


meat loaf! Come out and see us some- 
time and enjoy these grand chicken 
dinners in our country churches. 


—Bruce T. HopGKINSON 
Marlette, Mich. 


The World-Wide Church 
and South Africa 


« In your recent excellent article 
(“World-Wide Church; the Halfway 
Mark,” p 15, P. L. September 15) con- 
cerning the meeting of the World Coun- 
cil’s Central Committee at Rolle, Swit- 
zerland, I note one statement which, 
while factually correct, is apt in its 
context to lead to a mistaken inference 
on the part of some readers. 

You state that since some of the South 
African White Churches are unwilling 
to receive a multiracial delegation, the 
World Council is “sending a white rep- 
resentative.” The Committee asked the 
General Secretary to arrange a visit to 
South Africa in connection with his field 
travel. This is not to be interpreted as a 
substitute for the plan adopted at To- 
ronto in 1950 of sending a multiracial 
delegation. The Council, through its 
many decisions and actions, has made it 
clear that only a multiracial delegation 
could be sent in its name to South Africa 
under present conditions. | 

—HeENRY SMITH LEIPER 
Associate Genera! Secretary 
World Council of Churches 

New York, N. Y. 


A Satisfied Reader 


« .... Very often those who are satis- 
fied with what is going on never say so, 
but let me commend you on getting one 
of the clearest thinkers and most vivid 
writers of our time, Paul Calvin Payne, 
to contribute his fearless articles to 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. Incidentally 
your reporting of the recent General As- 
sembly was a masterpiece. Some of us 
who are away from our churches are 
finding P. L. a valuable link with the 
—Conway LANForD 
Assistant Wing Chaplain 


Lackland Air Force Bas« 
San Antonio, Texas 


civilian church. 


Let Us Have Music 
« Our church is the westernmost of all 
the Presbyterian churches and most iso- 
lated from civilization. We have two old 
pump organs . . . which are not work- 
ing. We are wondering if some . . . fel- 
low Presbyterians . . . have a folding 
organ not in use (but in good playing 
condition) which they would give us... 
We would appreciate such a gift and 
can pay the transportation charges. Let 
us know soon. 
—CLARENCE M. Irricoo, Sr. 
Elder and Lay-Missionary 


Presbyterian Church 
Gambell 8, Alaska 
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ASTOR Dick Ferrell is “Sky- 
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can to spread the Gospel and help 
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In one average year he travelled 
19,048 miles, visiting camps, hos- 
pitals, missions, Sunday schools 
and day schools. 

Avoid Investment Headaches 
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ND now in the briefcase, tucked in 
between a couple of ponderous 
manuscripts and letters on this and that, 
we find the following contributed by 
Irma B. 'Thaden of Ackley, Iowa. 


A Grateful Heart 


I have discovered a lady whose hobby 
is thank-you cards. At New Year's, she 
buys 365 government postcards and 
dates them for each day of the year. 
Every day she sends one of the cards 
with an expression of appreciation to 
somebody. Often it’s a thank-you for a 
personal favor; sometimes it’s to a group 
or organization, or to her pastor or doc. 
tor, a teacher, or somebody in public 
office. Sometimes she sends the note toa 
writer who has published something 
that especially pleased or helped her. 

She told me, “The idea came to me 
when I was in a cast with a broken leg, 
I was surprised to discover how many 
people there are to whom I owe a debt 
of gratitude. When I recovered, I just 
went right on sending a card a day and 
have been doing it for more than three 
years.” 

I learned of this lady because she 
sent me two cards at different times, 
and I finally wrote to find out more 


about her. One day I'm going to make | 


it a point to meet her. I have a feelin 
I'm going to like that lady, even though 
she writes me, “Lots of people call me 
an eccentric.” 








HELP WANTED 


Right about now all men and women 
of good will are beginning to view with 
mingled dread and anticipation the ap- 
proach of the Christmas season. We 
all know what Christmas should be, and 
yet almost unwillingly, we find our- 
selves in the business, and what a busi- 
ness, of gift lists and purchases of 
things. And for much of it all, our 
hearts are not in it. What should a 
Christmas gift be and mean? Write and 
tell us (no more than 200 words, 
please ). But let’s not have any philo- 
sophical essays. Let’s be very definite, 
and personal. Let’s have brief descrip- 
tions of “THE BEST CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT I EVER RECEIVED.” Of 
course, you'll describe the gift and in- 
dicate why, for you, it was the best. 
And we'll need those letters, soon. Send 
them to Briefcase, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
$21 South 4th Street, Phila. 6, Penna. 
Thank you. —a J. € 
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On Reformation Sunday, October 
28, Presbyterians commemorate 
that period four hundred years ago, 
which left the Western World the 
precious bequest of religious liber- 
ty. Three of our writers deal with 
this theme: Charles A. Anderson 
(“The Seeds of Freedom,” page 7), 
Manager of the Presbyterian His- 
torical Society; Eugene Carson 
Blake (“Freedom and Authority in 
Church and State,” page 8), the new 
Stated Clerk of our Church; Nor- 
man F. Langford (“What Every 
Protestant Should Know,” page 29), 
editor-in-chief of the new curricu- 
lum. 








Norman F. Langford 


Norman F. Langford brings a 
rich background to his writings 
about the Reformation. When he 
was studying for his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees at the University 
of Toronto, he majored in history, 
centering his delvings on the Puri- 
tan period. Later he tutored stu- 
dents in medieval history. 


As a minister in the United 
Church of Canada, Langford found 
himself increasingly attracted by 
the doctrines and practices of the 
Presbyterian Church, both in his 
country and in the United States. 
Accordingly, when he wrote his first 
book, The Two-Edged Sword, in 
1945, he submitted it to the West- 
minster Press in Philadelphia. Not 
only was the manuscript purchased, 
but Leonard Trinterud, then re- 
ligious book editor of the Press, 
journeyed to Toronto to interest 
Langford in writing a book for 
young people. The result of this 
meeting, The King Nobody Want- 
ed, became one of the best-read 
books in the new curriculum, and 
led to Fire Upon the Earth, another 
book for young people. 


In 1949 Mr. Langford was made 
assistant editor-in-chief of the 
new curriculum materials; in 
1950, he became editor-in-chief. 
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THE COVER 


“Presbyterians make sure the 
Stated Clerk remembers his real 
place by naming him, not bishop 
or chancellor or provost or any 
prestige bestowing title, but a clerk, 
even though the adjective stated is 
added to take away a little of the 
implication of his being but a scrive- 
ner.” Thus modestly Eugene Carson 
Blake explains the job in which he 
was installed October 23. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

The series of articles by Harry 
Milton Taylor will conclude with 
“How Can We Attain Confidence?” 

Special articles on books will be 
written by three eminent book- 
worms of our acquaintance. Chad 
Walsh, teacher of literature at 
Beloit College, Wisconsin, will 
round up the season’s best religious 
books. Carl Biemiller, one of the 
editors of Holiday magazine, will 
cite for special honors the children’s 
books that compete successfully 
with TV and comics for the atten- 
tion of his four young sons. And 
James Kelly, an advertising exec- 
utive who writes book reviews 
as a labor of love, will disclose 
why, in his early twenties, he let 
himself fall prey to the reading 
habit. 
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The Challenge of God’s Mystery 


“If any man desire to be first, the same shall be . . . servant of all.” 


fp SECOND VERSE in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Proverbs gives us unusual 
and helpful insight into the nature of 
God. “It is the glory of God to conceal 
a thing,” or as it is given in the Moffatt 
translation, “Mystery is God’s glory.” 
Isn't that a strange verse? Why should 
God conceal things? 

God conceals in order that he may 
reveal. He hides many things in order 
that men may have the joy of the search, 
the pleasure of discovery and achieve- 
ment. The arctic explorer Nansen said, 
“It is the struggle toward a goal that 
makee man happy.” Our Lord said, “The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a treas- 
ure hid in a field” (Matthew 13:44), 
and “like unto leaven which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal” 
(Matthew 13:33). He declared not 
that life was free for the asking, but that 
man must ask, seek, and knock. 

It is God’s glory to conceal character 
in conflict. Character was never given to 
anybody; it must be fought for and won. 
The Arabs have a saying that “Ail sun- 
shine makes a desert”; no conflict, no 
character. Wealth, comfort, security, and 
ease never made a real person. As many 
people have been spoiled by too much 
of that sort of thing as by too little of it, 
and more than one son or daughter of 
successful parents has become a weak- 
ling or a snob. A life in which every- 
thing is too easy never builds character, 
and most people would agree that their 
hard experiences were those in which 
they grew the most. The life of our 
Lord was full of conflict. There is every 
reason to believe that his mother’s hus- 
band died when he was still a boy and 
that he, as the oldest child, had to be 
the chief support for the family. Almost 
from the very start of his public ministry 
the leaders of the church were arrayed 
against him. They doubted, questioned, 
sought to trap him, and at length were 
responsible for nailing him on a cross. 

It is also God's glory to conceal tri- 
umphs in tribulations, and this, too, is a 
mystery. Some of the most inspiring 
biographies in the Bible and out of it 
are of those who, having to live with 
some “thorn in the flesh” (II Corinthians 
12:7) as Paul called it, some physical 
handicap, have nonetheless managed to 
live triumphant lives. Tribulation, 
though welcomed by none, makes many 


people great. There is a splendid sermon 
by John Arthur Gossip preached the 
Sunday after his wife’s death, which is 
worth many a reading. It is called “But 
When Life Tumbles In, What Then?” 

It is also the glory of God to conceal 
the mighty in the menial. That was what 
Paul said in writing to the Christians in 
Corinth. “For consider your call, breth- 
ren; not many of you were wise ac- 
cording to worldly standards, not many 
were powerful, not many were of noble 
birth; but God chose what is foolish in 
the world to shame the wise, God chose 
what is weak in the world to shame the 
strong, God chose what is low and 
despised in the world, even things that 
are not, to bring to nothing things that 
are...” (I Corinthians 1:26-28). Jesu: 
came into the world not as a conqueror 
but as a servant. He said, “If any one 
would be first, he must be last of all and 
servant of all” (Mark 9:35), and “For 
the son of man also came not to be 
served but to serve and to give his life 
a ransom for many” (Mark 10:45). The 
lesson is that God can use the smallest 
things, the most unlikely things, the 
menial things, to serve some purpose of 
his, and that the influences of God are 
not to be sought among the obvious 
greatnesses of the world. 

Mystery is God’s glory. The things of 
God are not always obvious. That was 
one of the great lessons of Jesus Christ. 
To the Jews he was a stumbling block. 
To the Greeks he and his cross were 
foolishness. It was only to those who 
were called that he was and is the power 
of God and the wisdom of God. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day—Proverbs 25:1-10—To conceal a thing. 

Second Day—Psalm 13—How long wilt thou hide? 

Third Day—Psalm 10—Why hidest thou? 

Fourth Day—lasiah 45:14-17—A God that hides 
himself. 

Fifth Day——Matthew 13:44—Hid in a field. 

Sixth Day—Matthew 13:33-35—-Hid in meal. 

Seventh Day—-Matthew 7:7,8—Ask, seek, knock. 

Eighth Day—Matthew 10:16-22—-Opposition. 

Ninth Day—Ii Corinthians 12:7-10—Thorn in the 
flesh. 

Tenth Day—II Corinthians 11:24-33—Glory in 
infirmities. 

Eleventh Day-—I Corinthians 1:26-28—Not many 
mighty. 

Twelfth Day—-Mark $:33-37—Servant of all. 

Thirteenth Day—Mark 10:35-45—To serve. 

Fourteenth Day—I Corinthians 1:18-24—A stum- 
bling block. 





—LAWRENCE MacCo.i Horton 
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THE SEEDS OF FREEDOM 


Communists are constantly attacking the freedom 
for which Americans have striven ever since they first 
landed on these shores. The colonists did not relax 
their efforts until they had won guarantees of freedom 
of religion, of speech, of the press, and of assembly— 
in the Constitution. But the complex development of 
our machine civilization has made it hard to define 
how far these rights extend. And the broad tolerance 
of our democratic life has laid our freedoms open to 
abuse by subversive elements which have claimed to 
protect our freedoms while conspiring to overthrow 
our government. The courts have decided that free- 
dom must be limited at the point where its exercise 
constitutes a present danger to our government. 

Public confusion about our freedoms may be due 
in large part to ignorance regarding their source. The 
freedoms we enjoy were not a gift. They came through 
anguish, struggle, and blood which our forefathers 
gave. They were bought at a heavy price. Our Prot- 
estant forebears who came to these shores were 
hounded men in search of freedom and human rights. 

It is particularly appropriate at this time to examine 
the source of the settlers’ ideas, because on November 
1, 1517, four hundred thirty-four years ago, Martin 
Luther tacked on the church door in Wittenberg, 
Germany, ninety-five propositions for debate, which 
changed the course of western civilization. 

For the medieval church, which dominated Euro- 
pean life up to that time, had gradually gained con- 
trol of men’s destinies and had deprived the individual 
of his right of self-direction in moral and spiritual 
matters. Luther was a priest who began to read the 
Bible following the rediscovery of the Scriptures a 
few years earlier. He declared that faith in God 
would bring salvation to any man without the aid of 
a priest. Spurred by the recent invention of printing, 
his ideas quickly spread through Europe. Soon 
Zwingli set up a convocation in Zurich with equal 
representation of laymen and clergy. John Calvin a 
few years later taught that God is supreme above all 
earthly rulers and that God is Lord of the conscience. 
These men believed that man is of infinite worth as 
established by Christ. These ideas resounded in the 
cathedrals of Europe and eventually became dyna- 
mite under the thrones of kings. 

This movement for religious freedom spread 
through Germany, Switzerland, France, the Neth- 
erlands, and Britain. Ruthless persecution by the 
authorities, however, drove many Protestants from 
one country to another. Since church and state were 
combined, the Roman Church secured governmental 
aid in forcing out these heretics. Thousands fled for 
freedom to America. Thus belief that God alone is 
Lord of the conscience became the wedge that opened 
up religious and political liberty to western man. 

William Penn in opening his colony to all men who 
believed in God gave a great impetus to religious 
liberty, and attracted to “Penn’s Woods” thousands 
of religious refugees, including many Scotch-Irish 
whose life as dissenters from the established church 
in Ireland had become intolerable. 


A group of Presbyterians early in the eighteenth 
century organized the first presbytery in Philadelphia 
for mutual help. Perhaps they little realized that by 
this organization they were beginning to forge a 
powerful chain which bound men together through- 
out the colonies in a great agency for the preservation 
of religious liberty and the promotion of political 
freedom. In the ten years preceding the American 
Revolution the Presbyterian Synod and the General 
Association of Connecticut Congregationalists met 
annually to take measures to prevent the appointment 
of an American bishop by the Church of England. 
They would have no union of church and state in 
America. God alone was their Master. 

The Great Awakening, which began in America 
about 1735, became one of the most powerful factors 
in expanding democratic hopes and practices. By the 
conversion of thousands of ordinary people to Chris- 
tianity, this evangelistic movement brought new hope 
to common men and swept them into the churches 
where they shared in government and learned the 
underlying principles of Protestant faith. Among 
them was youthful Patrick Henry. The Awakening 
brought about an interchange of correspondence 
among men of the various colonies, and through the 
association of colonial representatives in annual 
church synods laid the foundations for mutual con- 
fidence and cooperation in the Continental Congress. 

Likewise in America the Protestants have taught 
that men are directly responsible to God. They have 
found their guidance in the Bible. They have drawn 
heavily on the Ten Commandments. Faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ has included acceptance of his 
teachings and a determination to follow him. “Not 
every one who says to me, “Lord, Lord,’ shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven, but he who does the will of 
my Father who is in heaven.” Sin called for personal, 
inner repentance and not merely for outward deeds 
of penance dictated by a priest. This individual 
accountability to God has developed sincerity, hon- 
esty, and integrity in the nation. 


But with the passage of years science has brought 
the era of the machine and mass production. Life has 
become more complex, the individual has become less 
important, and God has been pushed into the back- 
ground. Two world wars have destroyed billions in 
property, killed millions of men, and doomed other 
millions to misery. Communism with its false promises 
and police-state methods has frozen the entire world 
with fear. 

America today needs a new birth of faith in God, 
which will give meaning and direction to our confused 
life. We need to recapture our lost integrity by 
placing God in command of our motives and decisions. 
In the midst of collective enterprise we need to pro- 
tect the sacred personality of each individual. We 
need a fresh interpretation of the Ten Command- 
ments to our industrial civilization. We can find the 
way by a fresh study of the New Testament and a 
new commitment to Christ. 


By CHARLES A. ANDERSON 
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The Stated Clerk explains that our Protestant heritage is 


one of unity, order, and morality—not individual license 


By EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 


HE HIsTORY of the past four hundred 
vears in Europe and the West has 
been the history of an attempt to re- 
place with something else the cultural, 
political, and theological unity of the 
Middle Ages. We are told by historians 
that the thirteenth century in Europe 
was a great era because art, learning, 
religion, and the common life of man all 
then reached climaxes of creative unity. 
Although it is true that our best his- 
torians today question the sweeping ro- 
mantic generalizations of the past about 
this creative, corporate unity of the 
Middle Ages, still it is a pretty picture 
that is painted of life in Europe before 
the modern Protestant era had begun. 
We see the peasant at his plow culti- 
vating fertile fields under the protecting 
shadow of his liege lord’s castle walls. 
We watch him kneeling before the altar 
of a stately parish church—a church that 
he and his fellows have built with their 
own hands in simple Gothic beauty for 
their love of God. Solemn music fills the 
fragrant, holy air as the sun shines 
through stained glass that we still try our 
best to copy. 
We see universities where the facul- 
ties of theology and science are one— 
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speaking the same language—creatively 
preparing the way for the Summa of 
Saint Thomas, the greatest book of the- 
ology and philosophy ever written—so 
the story goes. We see villages and small 
cities—with an almost nostalgic longing. 
we see them—true communities in the 
basic sense that all their members know 
each other and feel that they belong to 
one another. The baron in his castle 
knows his place and its responsibilities 
as does the serf upon his land, and 
neither would dream of changing places 
with the other. A mosaic of liege rela- 
tionships binds all together, and at the 
pinnacle is the Bishop of Rome, before 
whom even kings and emperors bow. 

It is a pretty picture that loses nothing 
in the telling, especially when it is con- 
trasted with the ugly picture of our 
world today. 

For today we see a western world in 
which men are worried, restless, and 
nostalgic everywhere. The farmer's son 
flees the tractor’s seat the first chance he 
gets, to go off to the freedom of the big 
and dirty city where he becomes one of 
a crowd of lonely factory hands hired 
and fired at the dictates of a relentless, 
economic cycle. If in need he is cared for 


not by family or neighbors but by an im- 
personal welfare commission which, if it 
is generous, takes away his self-reliance 
and which, if it is harsh, turns him into 
a bitter enemy of society. 

Typically, he doesn’t go to church— 
not even to the ugly Akron-style audi- 
torium where jazzy hymns are sung to 
the accompaniment of a squeaky organ 
and where the sun, if it shines through 
the city’s smoke, shines through win- 
dows too long uncleaned. He lives in less 
space, closer to other human beings, 
than man has ever had to live before, 
but knows and is known by fewer of 
them than any village boy. ‘He has no 
relationships that he can count upon. 
Families break up with divorce for the 
slightest kinds of reasons. His boss and 
supervisors are enemies and his union is 
dominated by big shots who scarcely 
seem to remember that he exists. 

Nearby his slum home rise the stately 
pseudo-Gothic buildings of the uni- 
versity, but the professors there are no 
longer a faculty who can discuss to- 
gether the great questions of humanity 
in the light of their several disciplines. 
They don’t know one another's lan- 
guage. Psychologists and philosophers 
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scoff at each other’s subject mawer and 
techniques while both together look 
down their scholastic noses at the the- 
ologians. Yet in their turn they are 
despised by the natural scientists who, 
however, find their fame and prestige 
not dependent, as they would wish, on 
their advancement of knowledge, but 
upon the utility of their discoveries to 
the new aristocracy of engineers. 

The church—no, we cannot longer say 
the church—the churches are divided 
and competing and often isolated from 
the main stream of life and culture. Art 
and architecture reach new lows each 
decade. Poetry delights itself in obscu- 
rity, and the nations, hamstrung by vice 
and greed, vie with each other in war 
and peace—none knowing any authority 
higher than competing self-interest, 
more or less enlightened. 


The unstable fanatic 

So modern man, who won his free- 
dom and prosperity at great effort, finds 
his victory empty and his success a bur- 
den. His frustrated and troubled mind 
cracks under the strain of his fears and 
loneliness, palliated by an ever faster 
tempo of life and ever lower forms of 
recreation. Finally, when the pressure 
becomes too great, he becomes an un- 
stable fanatic—whether political, mental, 
or religious. 

This is the picture that is painted of 
our modern world as contrasted with 
high moments of the Middle Ages. I 
need hardly say to this company that 
these pictures and this contrast are 
neither altogether true nor altogether 
false. The best of Roman Catholic his- 
torians are willing now to admit that the 
unity, beauty, and order of the Middle 
Ages was not as ideal as our nostalgia 
sometimes pictures it. Further, it must be 
admitted that there were many forces 
which were in process of destroying that 
unity long before the Reformers wrested 
the northern half of Europe away from 
the political and theological control of 
the Pope and the Roman church. For 
example, we may cite Franciscan piety, 
Gothic naturalism in Chaucer and Boc- 
cacio, the world-wide adventures of cru- 
sader and businessman, the revival of 
classic learning, the successful intellec- 
tual battle of the philosophic nominal- 
ists, the beginnings of free enterprise— 
all these quite apart from the Reforma- 
tion had their parts in breaking up the 
medieval synthesis. 

Among Presbyterians, I need not hesi- 
tate to use the word sin to indicate the 
basic reason for the Church’s loss of its 
spiritual and moral leadership of Eu- 
rope. The system of feudalism allied 
with natural greed led men to think of 
bishoprics and monasteries as nothing 
but sources of wealth, and it became not 


unusual for boys to be elected bishops 
to keep the income in the family ° 
Simony, all kinds of corruption, overlaid 
the church from top to bottom, from 
pe to priest. Superstition became the 
andmaiden of greed as salvation was 
bought and sold, and the church, for its 
selfish interests, made available or with- 
held the sacraments. And to make the 
medieval picture correspond a little 
more closely to reality, we need remem- 
ber that it should show the poverty, 
squalor, inhumanity, ignorance, and in- 
justice that did in fact exist. 

Attempts were made to reform both 
the church and all medieval life long 
before the Reformation. Saint Francis 
and Saint Dominie were both partially 
successful in that their movements 
proved that Christ still lived and loved 
and saved. But the popes successfully 
resisted all challenges to their authority 
when the conciliar movements were de- 
feated. Yet the unrest remained, and un- 
enlightened ecclesiastical totalitarianism 
was doomed. Men were no longer satis- 
fied with things as they were, and, with 
or without a Protestant Reformation, 
Europe and the West was going to be 
very different in the modern day. The 
Protestant Reformation can properly be 
thought of in one respect not so much as 
revolt against the beliefs, practices, and 
authority of the Roman Church in the 
name of religious freedom as an attempt, 
not yet completed, to substitute a new 
kind of order and authority for that 
which was in any case doomed to go. 


ORE BRIEFLY, I want to correct 
M some of the outlines of the mod- 

ern picture, too. No picture of 
modern life is properly realistic which 
omits appreciation of the values of free- 
dom and release won by the successive 
liberal revolutions. Free enterprise has 
not only lifted the standard of living but 
has given spiritual gifts, too, offering 
every man a chance to stand erect and 
carve his own future by his own efforts. 
Schools for everyone, increase of knowl- 
edge (especially scientific), increase of 
philanthropy, technological advance—all 
these are so well known that I need not 
dwell upon them. But it is also true that 
despite all the advances of these last 
four hundred years, modern man is gen- 
erally frustrated and fearful (not with- 
out reason), and few would claim that 
television, chrome cars, aluminum tube 
chairs, comic books, movies, or even or- 
ganized baseball, which I love, are suffi- 
cient marks of a great culture or civiliza- 
tion. 

The Protestant Reformation was the 
attempt of some Christians to find once 
more in the Gospel of Jesus Christ the 
insights and values which would redeem 


the Church and leaven the new and free 
society. In all its branches Protestantism 
established the necessary ground for and 
gave new insights into the liberty of the 
Christian man. It was and is a faith of 
freedom. But how to keep freedom from 
degenerating into pc If the old 
unity was broken, how to create a new 
society, a new corporate sense of com- 
munity? This was the problem that 
faced the great reformers, and there is 
little disagreement among historians to 
the proposition that it was John Calvin 
who, more effectively than any other, 
grappled with the problem with which 
this address is concerned: “Freedom 
and authority in church and state.” He it 
was who produced the principles of its 
solution, that even today is the only 
alternative to a totalitarianism of the 
right or the left. 

Although I would be careful not to be 
misunderstood as supposing that the tra- 
dition of which our Church is the in- 
heritor is the perfect and only fully 
Christian tradition (my conviction is far 
from that), I do think it is fitting on this 
occasion to remind you of some of the 
contributions of Calvinism to the con- 
tinuing reformation of both church and 
state. For it is my conviction that it is 
as possible for us to be too modest about 
our Church and faith as it is to be over- 
weeningly and pharisaically proud of 
them. 

There are two specific emphases of 
Calvin and the Calvinistic tradition 
which we have inherited that seem to 
me particularly pertinent to the subject 
of this address. 

I. Central and first is the emphasis on 
the sovereignty of God. Quite apart 
from any other reasons for its accep- 
tance, a recognition of the mighty rule 
of God becomes a vital necessity if hu- 
man freedom is not to degenerate into 
anarchy. Roman Catholics have made 
much of the disorder that has followed 
the successful challenge of the authority 
of the Roman Church. Revolutions are 
never very pretty things. I suggest to 
you that the major reason that our 
American Revolution was not attended 
by the type of terror and purge that most 
revolutions bring in their wake was the 
pervasive influence of a faith in a sov- 
ereign God among its leaders. When the 
bold men who reluctantly decided in 
this very city to make a declaration of 
independence from the authority of the 
British crown, they did it, both Calvin- 
ist and deist, with a lively sense of their 
continued obligation to the greater King. 
Though written somewhat later, the last 
stanza of our national hymn expresses 
this fact in classic form: 


Our fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of liberty, 





Text of address written by Dr. Eugene Carson Blake for the installation service at First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening, October 23. 
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* ... not bishop or chancellor or provost 


or any prestige-bestowing title, but a clerk.” 


To thee we sing: 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


The Roman and the Communist criti- 
cism of freedom in favor of authority 
will always be most persuasive unless 
men accept the faith that Christian free- 
dom is always freedom under God. We 
have the essence of it in the familiar 
hymn: 


Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free. 


In the light of our heritage, you and I 
have a grave responsibility always to be 
sure that the freedom and individualism 
we espouse is not that humanistic license 
that has done so much to make the soul 
of modern man tired of what he thought 
was freedom and turn in his soul's sick- 
ness to tyranny old or new. 

Il. Under this first basic Calvinistic 
emphasis, and subsidiary to it, is a sec- 
ond principle: Authority in church and 
state, as a practical matter, must never 
be in the hands of any single person but 
must always be lodged in a group of 
freely elected representatives of all. As 
illustration of what I mean, I hope you 
will pardon a personal reference. A num- 
ber of my friends, including, I am sorry 
to sav, a number of members of the Pres- 
byterian Church, betrayed considerable 
ignorance about what a stated clerk was, 
when they read the announcement of 
my election last spring. When it was ex- 
plained that it was the highest perma- 
nent executive office. in our Church, 
most then began severely to criticize the 
inadequacy of the title for an office ap- 
parently so important. 


The Title’s Accuracy 

Now while I could wish, especially in 
relationship to other churches and to the 
state, that the title did carry with it more 
meaning and prestige than it does, 
nevertheless this old title does illustrate 
exactly this principle of Presbyterianism 
which I am now discussing. Authority 
and prestige are not given to individ- 
uals by Presbyterians. The office into 
which I am installed tonight is important 
only as it reflects the authority and pres- 
tige of the General Assembly whose 
servant the stated clerk is. And to make 
it sure and clear, there is elected a 
Moderator who is given the prestige 
without much power. And to the man 
who inevitably has more ecclesiastical 
power than any other in the Church 
(due to the authority and size of the 
General Assembly and to the infre- 
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quency of its meetings), Presbyterians 
make sure he remembers his real place 
by naming him, not bishop or chancellor 
or provost or any prestige-bestowing 
title, but a clerk, even though the adjec- 
tive stated is added to take away a little 
of the implication of his being but a 
scrivener. 


our basic Calvinistic tradition of 

how men should’organize authority 
in their groupings, whether in church or 
state. We should remember, however, 
that this Presbyterian technique of 
government is no more pure democracy 
than it is monarchy or tyranny. Our 
fathers in Britain were right, I believe, 
in resisting the independents as much 
as they did the authoritarians, even 
though England was lost to them in the 
process. In recent years it has been diffi- 
cult for us sometimes to understand why 
our ancestors were so much against the 
Congregationalists. A recent court de- 
cision has belatedly made some Congre- 
gationalists wonder if perhaps their 
polity was a little too democratic to en- 
able Congregationalists legally to do 
anything together. Of course, the fact is 
that the independent spirit in the United 
States has been so powerful that most 
churches have tended to be congrega- 
tional in fact, whatever their form of 
government. 

I stand before you tonight, however, 
as one who believes that the best thing 
we Presbyterians can do for the world 
and for the Church today is to recapture 
for ourselves and make available to 
others the essential values of representa- 
tive constitutional government. There 
have been too many Presbyterian church 
members who have supposed that they 
were free to act as they pleased in the 
church of which they are members. 
There are even elders who suppose that 
they are free to attack the program of 
the church in public speech or print just 
as their individual idiosyncrasies lead 
them. They are shocked whenever a 
session proceeds even to threaten to dis- 
cipline them—reminding them of their 
ordination vows. There are, alas, Presby- 
terian ministers who suppose that they 
are good Presbyterians when they free- 
ly flout the considered and prayerful ac- 
tions of their presbyteries. Some of these 
are ignorant of what kind of church it is 
to which they belong and whose form of 
government they have solemnly sworn 
that they approved. Others know better 
but refuse to believe in the possibility 
that they may be wrong, which, by Pres- 
byterian definition, you are when you 


To I suggest to you as illustrative of 


are in the minority against the consid- 
ered and prayerful decision of your 
brethren. And those who when they 
come up against this authority, claim the 
right to flout it in the name of conscience 
and the Holy Spirit, would do well, as 
will the rest of us, to read through 
thoughtfully the first chapter of the 
Form of Government, which is an es- 
sential part of our Presbyterian Constitu- 
tion. Let me quote for you several sen- 
tences from these preliminary principles 
which I believe are the finest statements 
to be found anywhere of the Calvinist 
understanding of how a_ Christian 
church should be organized in freedom 
and order to the glory of God. 

Our fathers confessed in 1788 that 
they were unanimously of the opinion 
that they considered “The rights of pri- 
vate judgment, in all matters that re- 
spect religion, as universal and unalien- 
able . . . that in perfect consistency with 
the above principle of common right, 
every Christian church, or union or asso- 
ciation of particular churches is entitled 
to determine the terms of admission into 
its communion, and the qualifications of 
its ministers and members as well as the 
whole system of its internal government 
which Christ has appointed: that in the 
exercise of this right they may, notwith- 
standing, err, in making the terms of 
communion too lax or too narrow; yet 
even in this case they do not infringe 
upon the liberty or the rights of others, 
but only make an improper use of their 
own ... they are persuaded that there is 
an inseparable connection between faith 
and practice, truth and duty. Otherwise 
it would be of no consequence either to 
discover truth or to embrace it. . . . That 
while under the conviction of the above 
principle, they think it necessary to 
make effectual provision that all who 
are admitted as teachers be sound in the 
faith; they also believe that there are 
truths and forms, with respect to which 
men of good characters and principles 
may differ. And in all these they think 
it is the duty of both private Christians 
and societies to exercise mutual forbear- 
ance towards each other. . . . That all 
church power . . . is only ministerial and 
declarative; that is to say, that the Holy 
Scriptures are the only rule of faith and 
manners; that no church judicatory 
ought to pretend to make laws to bind 
the conscience in virtue of their own 
authority; and that all their decisions 
should be founded upon the revealed 
will of God. Now though it will be 
easily admitted, that all synods and 
councils may err, through the frailty in- 
separable from humanity; yet there is 
much greater danger from the usurped 
claim of making laws, than from the 
right of judging upon laws already 
made, and common to all who profess 
the Gospel; although this right, as neces- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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New filmstrip summarizes the many-faceted 
job of the Presbyterian Church, reveals a need 


for undertaking more - and even larger - tasks. 


if IS NOT OFTEN that pictures taken by an amateur 
photographer kindle the light of interest in the jaded 
eyes of people who work professionally with photographs. 
The exception occurred, however, when the Reverend 
E. Paul Conine, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Aberdeen, South Dakota, trained his camera toward 
scenes he hoped would dramatize the church budget to 
his congregation. The filmstrip Mr. Conine prepared and 
used in his church came to the attention of those whose 
responsibility it is to dramatize the Presbyterian balance 
sheet on a nationwide scale. These people, who had seen 
church pictures by the thousand, liked Mr. Conine’s 
photographs, and felt that his script made its points with 
unusual clarity and vigor. 

Accordingly, the film strip, “Greater Works Than These,” 
which many Presbyterians will see this year as a part of 
the Planned Education program, was based on the pro- 
duction made in South Dakota by Mr. Conine, and includes 
a number of his original photographs. And pastor Conine, 
in the manner of Hollywood director Alfred Hitchcock, 
has left his “trade-mark” on his work—he appears as the 
minister in the picture at the upper left on page 13. 

“Greater Works Than These” tells the story of the Pres- 
byterian Church on the corner and the Presbyterian 
Church that strides the earth, shows that they are really 
one and the same thing. No one who sees the filmstrip 
can fail to welcome Ev ery Member Canvass Sunday, No- 
vember 11, with a full appreciation of what that day is 
all about. 

The pictures on these pages are frames from “Greater 
Works Than These,” with captions adapted from the text 
of the film strip. 


EVERY MEMBER 
CANVASS, NOVEMBER II 
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THIS IS OUR CHURCH—the First Presbyterian, There are a 
number of churches here in our town, They’re an important 
part of the life of our town, just as they are in yours. In fact, 
I don’t like to think what our town would be without them. 











IT’S GRAND ON SUNDAYS to watch our children come to 
church school. That’s one of the reasons we built this temple, so 
that they might learn about the God of our fathers. In the com- 
ing years, the ancient wisdom of the Church will arm them well. 


ll 


Greater Works Than These 


FOR GIFTS AS PRECIOUS AS THIS—is it any wonder we 
desire to give our best to our heavenly Father? Can we put 
a price on our children? Don’t they deserve the best our 
church can give them? The answer must be more than a senti- 
mental assent. It must be practical aid to the Church’s program, 


WOULD YOU DEPRIVE these teenagers of the training the 
church can give them during those important high-school 
years, when they are forming lifelong patterns of thinking, 
living, and worshiping? If the church turns them out, what 
will they think, where will they go to fill the gap we leave? 


HERE’S A COUPLE who met in a church youth group. 
They're married now, and beginning to serve in an active adult 
way the church that helped watch over them as they matured. 
| y will take a part in a mission reaching far beyond the fa- 
miliar walls of the local church with many services to mankind. 
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OUR CHURCH OFFICERS, for instance, work many evening 
hours figuring out how to pay for the jobs we all agree the 
church ought to do. It takes money for our church to keep 
up all its local activities, and to meet its Christian responsibili- 
ties to those in various kinds of need beyond our community. 


SUPPOSE THE BUDGET had to be cut—which item would 
you leave out? Could you tell the Boy Scouts they can’t use 
the church anymore? We couldn’t—we want more, not less, 
of these organizations to help boys and girls through the 
troublesome transition from childhood to young adolescence. 


FOR EXAMPLE, the local chapter of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men in session will consider the responsibility of 
their church toward meeting needs in the community, toward 
state-wide issues and national problems, toward the well- 
being of the rest of the world both spiritual and material. 
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THERE ARE SO MANY THINGS the church budget must 
| include, Our pastor, for example. How could we measure the 
) value of what he brings into our lives? How much it means to 
> have him with us at the times when we have special need to 
lean on God, to learn of his providence, be assured of his love. 


AND OUR CHURCH HAS TIES that bind it to the whole 
world of Christian activity. Latin American children, no less 
than our own, need the steadying, inspiring guidance of the 
church. Our church on the corner is at work, through benevo- 
lence giving among children and adults, in Puerto Rico, Cuba. 


Same » (-MistetmeleliicnZcliamela 
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greater works than 
these shall he do...” 
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IT’S A CONFUSED WORLD we live in. But the confusion is 
caused by things that the Church can remedy, We do not 
presume to do greater works than He did—but perhaps he 
meant greater in quantity, rather than quality, since our church 
is doing his work in so many places throughout the world. 
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AND WE GIVE, TOO, that others may build. Most churches, 
including ours and probably yours, started with help from 
older churches, We are helping (above), where the popula- 
tion in the past few years has increased more than fifty per 
cent, one of many such growing areas in the United States. 


... IN ALASKA, Venezuela, India, Korea—wherever our mis- 
sionaries go, we are there. Our influence doesn’t stop at our 
own church door, and our efforts dare not stop there. We 
learned in Korea that guns cannot kill the church, But what 
guns cannot do, indifference could if we do not care enough. 


THE CHURCH, like the young disciple in this painting, is 
ready to go on to greater works, But it’s up to us—you and 
me. What we give, and the quality and quantity of work we 
do for the Church, determine how far the Church will go 
toward fulfilling its vast mission of winning mankind to God. 
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Paradox of American Giving: 
We spend more, but do less 


MERICANS, collectively the richest, best-fed, and most 
well-clothed people on the globe, are also the most gen- 
erous. Scarcely a day goes by that one does not read or 
hear of a magnificent act of giving on the part of a citizen 
or group of citizens. Like the man who gave a water system 
to his birthplace in Italy, or the U.S. towns which “adopted” 
war-torn European villages, or the Presbyterians who raised 
almost $25,000,000 for relief and rehabilitation work 
abroad through the Restoration Fund. Last year, out of 
total expenditures of $193,500,000,000, not including taxes, 
Americans spent 4.7 billions on education, religion, and 
welfare. Of this total, 1.8 billions or .9 per cent, went to 
religion and welfare activities. Protestant church people 
gave more than a billion to their churches, and of these 
funds, some 160 millions went for regular benevolence 
causes. Presbyterians gave more than 103 millions to Christ’s 
work last year, 12.9 millions of which came from local 
giving for General Assembly-approved benevolence causes. 
Both figures were new highs. 

But giving is a relative matter. It is true that Ameri- 
cans—and Presbyterians—are giving more in total dollars 
than ever before. But it is also true that they have more 
money to spend in spite of the fact that the dollar is worth 
only about half of what it was in 1935-40. In 1940, the 
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U.S. personal expenditure total was $72,100,000,000, ex- 
clusive of taxes. Of this amount one billion went to religion 
and welfare. This was 1.4 per cent of the total, compared 
with .9 in 1950. 

This means that while 1950 spending income (exclusive 
of taxes) was 2.7 times the 1940 figure, church and 
welfare giving was up only 1.8 times, a drop of one third. 
This also means, in terms of 1950 dollars, that Americans 
gave more to church and charity in 1940 than they did in 
1950, despite the fact that they had a third more to spend 
in 1950. Presbyterians, who have made great progress in 
giving since World War II, did much better than the na- 
tional average. Their total giving in 1950 was some 2.5 
times that of 1940, almost keeping pace with the increase 
in income. And local giving to the benevolence budget 
was 2.6 times that of 1940. Per capita-wise, however, the 
1950 benevolence figure ($5.46) was only 2.2 times that of 
1940, and not a new high. 

But is that enough? Granted, Presbyterians and all other 
Americans are finding that the bills for government and 
groceries are mounting month by month. With the passage 
of the new tax bill, personal income levies by the federal 
government will have risen by more than 30 per cent since 
October 1, 1950. Last year we spent 52.8 billions on food 
alone. Today a dollar buys less than half of the food we 
could buy with the same dollar in 1940. We are certainly 
rendering enough to Caesar. And we are managing to 
secure our daily bread. But are we all really contributing 
what we should to the Kingdom of God, without which 
state and sustenance would be nothing? H. L. M. 
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For Young Budgeteers 


This scheme is essential to any Planned Education program 


1. What (in a paragraph, please) is 
The Youth Budget Plan? 

It is a continuing program of steward- 
ship education. In it children and young 
people learn by doing. They come to 
know what it means to dedicate a por- 
tion of their time, talent, and money to 
the cause of Jesus Christ as it is repre- 
sented by the Presbyterian Church. 


2. How does the Plan operate? 

It operates with the approval of the 
General Assembly and should be inau- 
gurated in the local church by action of 
the session. It is built around a working 
committee composed of young people 
and a few adults who set up a budget, 
organize a canvass, keep records, and 
carry on a continuous educational pro- 
cedure concerning the life and work of 
the Church. 


3. Whe should be on the Youth Budget 
Committee? 

The Committee should consist of youth 
representatives from the Sunday school, 
Westminster Fellowship groups and 
other youth organizations active in the 
church (choirs, clubs, etc.). In addition, 
adult advisers such as the Sunday school 
superintendent, church treasurer, and 
Westminster Fellowship advisers are in- 
cluded. In all cases there should not be 
more than one adult for every three 
young people on the Committee. 


4. How are budget figures arrived at? 
In the case of a church just starting the 
Plan, it would be wise to check the Sun- 
day school giving over the previous 
three years and discover how much 
young church members are contributing 
to the church. The youth groups should 
be checked also. 


5. How is the giving distributed? 
Every youth budget has two sides—Our- 
selves and Others. On the Ourselves side 
we include the contribution to the 
church for its operating expenses, sal- 
aries, etc., a major share of the Sunday 
school expenses and the total cost of the 
youth program materials, socials, etc. It 
is strongly recommended that 50 per 
cent of the budget be used for Our- 
selves. 


6. What does the Others represent? 
The Others side represents the outreach 
program of the Presbyterian Church. 
Here children and young people learn of 
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Billy Budget, in filmstrip for youth, 
gives hints for stewardship program. 


the work of the Boards and agencies of 
our Church and are taught to support 
the Church in its world mission. We 
strongly recommend that benevolence 
causes be listed on the Others side of 
the budget. 


7. What are Friendship Frontiers? 
Friendship Frontiers represent areas 
of our Church’s work carried on by the 
four Boards. Youth Budget groups, or 
other groups of children and young peo- 
ple, are encouraged to “stake a claim” 
by subscribing ten dollars or more to one 
of the particular areas of work listed in 
the Friendship Frontiers folder. By so 
doing, a group receives not only a cer- 
tificate of recognition, but also educa- 
tional materials explaining the work 
being done in the areas in which the 
claims are staked. 


8. How is the Youth Budget related 
to the regular church budget? 

In many churches the Youth Budget is 
directly related to the regular church 
budget in that the children and young 
people assume a definite percentage of 
the total church budget. Some youth 
groups raise 5 per cent, others 10 per 
cent, and some as high as 15 per cent 
of the total church budget. In some 
churches the Youth Budget is operated 
as separate from the adult church 
budget, but all benevolence contribu- 
tions from the Youth Budget are credited 
to the account of the adult church. 
Youth Budget is not plus giving. It is a 
regular part of the church’s giving. 


9. How many churches are using the 
Youth Budget Plan? 

The General Assembly Minutes show 
that 2,433 churches were using the Plan 


on December 31, 1950. Indications are 
that this figure will be about 2,600 at 
the end of 1951. 


10. How much do they contribute to 
the benevolence budget of our Church? 
Last year Youth Budget churches con- 
tributed over $380,000 to the benevo- 
lence causes of the Presbyterian Church. 


11. What are the educational features 
of the Plan? 

This would require quite a paragraph 
to answer, but perhaps we can list the 
educational features briefly: 

(a) It develops a sense of responsi- 
bility in the lives of children and young 
people. 

(b) It helps children to understand 
what is required to operate a local 
church. 

(c) It brings young people into an 
active relationship to the national and 
world outreach of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

(d) It teaches young people the 
meaning of a canvass and a budget and 
gives them a job to do for the church. 

(e) It provides any church using the 
Plan with a continual source of intelli- 
gently informed young men and women 
who are ready to step into active leader- 
ship in the program of the church. 


12. What materials are available to 
help us get the Plan started and where 
do we get them? 
Each year the Youth Budget office pro- 
duces materials to help local churches 
carry on a successful Youth Budget pro- 
gram. There are both printed materials 
and filmstrips available. The printed 
materials are: 

Youth Budget Program Guide, 

A 16-page supplement to the Guide 
for 1951, 

Enrollment cards or pledge cards, 

Leaflets. 
Two sound filmstrips are available from 
your local synod office or the Presby- 
terian Distribution Service located in 
your area. One called “Oscar the Octo- 
pus” has been in circulation for about 
two years. There is a new filmstrip 
called “Billy Budget Tells Us How’; 
a cartoon from the filmstrip is shown on 
this page. The cartoons and sketches 
are designed to help local Youth Budget 
Committees to understand the operation 
of the Plan and assist them in getting it 
started. —WALLACE ROBERTSON 
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What is healthful 
in the boy may be 
morbid in the man. 
Adulthood is 
never easy to achieve, 
but there is a sure 
chart for those 


who dare fo follow it. 


— wnat shall I compare the present 
generation? It is like children. . . .” 
The speaker is Jesus. He is speaking to 
a generation long past, and to our own. 
We are like children. 

Many of us, perhaps most of us, 
never grow up. The unpleasant fact has 
been documented for us by Harry Allen 
Overstreet in his best seller, The Mature 
Mind. One of our chief faults is that we 
remain childish or adolescent all our 
lives. Some men never outgrow the sly 
wink; some women never rise above the 
passion for flirtation. Millions of us still 
have a lollipop view of life. “Why don’t 
you grow up?” is a pertinent question. 

All of us have heard about the evils 
of arrested development. Many of our 
emotional disorders are the result of 
some childish tendency or attitude car- 
ried over into later years for frequently, 
what is healthy in childhood becomes 
unhealthy when carried beyond child- 
hood. 


There is the person who has never 
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gotten over letting mother bear the 
brunt of responsibility. We aptly call 
this the apron-string complex. Mother 
does the dirty work. The infant, perhaps 
fifty by this time, just tags along, ready 
to hide behind her if someone or some- 
thing dangerous appears, to cry on her 
shoulder over any difficulty that may 
emerge. 

There is the homosexual. Rarely is he 
the victim of sport physiology. Usually 
his emotional development was _ para- 
lyzed, through some misfortune, at the 
boy-loves-boy, boy-despises-girl age. 
What was health at twelve became sick- 
ness when carried over into twice 
twelve. 


Failures are not born 


There is the person who is in con- 
stant flight from reality, who never 
faces facts squarely. We call him “a 
born failure.” But no one is born a fail- 
ure. What probably happened is that he 
never developed through and past the 
impulse, normal for us all at an early 
age, to duck into the closet or hide under 
the bed whenever there is a thunder- 
storm. 

Do you suppose that any adult wants 
to be immature? Probably not. Few of us 
are aware of our childish characteristics 
and call them what they are. We want 
to be grown-up, but some unfortunate 
shock has frozen or fixed the childish 
trait of mind or trick of feeling arresting 
development just as surely, though far 
less obviously, as an arm is sometimes 
withered while the rest of the body is 
fully grown. We know that, while a 
baby’s teeth are forming, high fever will 
sometimes so interrupt their growth that 
imperfections mar the teeth from that 
time forward. Even so, some fevered ex- 
perience may arrest emotional develop- 
ment, or some phase of it. Indeed, few 
of us ever escape such misfortune en- 
tirely. 

There are lifelong thumbsuckers, timid 
souls, chronically and boastfully shy. 
There are those who go on indulging 
tantrums under the proud rechristening 
of a hair-trigger temper. (“Steel is no 
good without temper, you know, heh! 
heh!”) Hookey-players become the ab- 
sentee problem children of industry 

. and the empty pews in churches! 
There are the overgrown sulkers and 
pouters with different and defensive 
titles. There are a thousand “adult” 
forms of fear of the dark. 

One of my friends is fond of laughing 
at the people who are adult in every- 
thing but their attitude toward religion. 
These continuously quarrel with dead 
Sunday-school teachers, refight doc- 
trinal battles of their adolescence, snarl 
about unhappy issues twenty years out 


of date. I constantly meet people who 
still sneer at Methodism because it out- 
laws card playing and dancing (as 
though it still did) and who fail to re- 
valuate its crusade against alcohol in 
terms of contemporary evils in our 
nation so sinister that even highway 
commissioners and psychiatrists are be- 
ginning to sound like the handkerchief- 
waving ladies of the Prohibition era. I 
meet people who still say that they can- 
not believe that God has a physical 
body. Who is asking them to? That is 
not at all what a personal God means: 
“personal” means having creative and 
judicial mind, having sensibilities, being 
a self-directing agent, acting with ref- 
erence to moral standards and ends. I 
meet people who still deal with the no- 
tions of heaven and hell on a completely 
infantile level. I meet people who still 
have not gotten beyond the “now I lay 
me down to sleep” stage of prayer. I 
meet people who have not read any 
adult religious literature in ten years, 
who nevertheless continue to snap and 
crackle about the intellectual follies of 
religion. Such people continue to be 
babes in the woods, literally not know- 
ing what it is all about, and very proud 
of their ignorance. 


Immaturity is a sin 


However, more serious than these 
things which we commonly associate 
with the notion of arrested development, 
is the deeper, more inclusive immaturity 
which we seldom consider. Indeed, im- 
maturity may be the final, most hideous 
sin. To put it another way: it may be 
that the most comprehensive and accur- 
ate definition of sin is the failure to 
grow up. 

This is suggested by the “depth psy- 
chology” of Fritz Kunkel in his master- 
ful work, In Search of Maturity. Dr. 
Kunkel, eminent physician and teacher, 
psychiatrist and Christian, tells us that 
if we are properly to understand hu- 
man nature and its problems we must 
distinguish between the ego and the 
self. The child is born an ego, a self- 
centered individual. It begins life with 
an I-attitude. Egotism is necessary, in- 
trinsic to its situation. But the child is 
not intended to continue to be ego- 
centric. The ego is intended to produce 
a self, a social being, a citizen, a brother, 
a member of God’s family. The I-atti- 
tude is intended to develop into a we- 
attitude. Selfishness is intended to grow 
into altruism. Solitariness is meant to 
mature into community. 

The facts of life evidence all too 
clearly that this development does not 
take place readily. The I-tendency 
strives to retard the we-tendency. The I 
naturally tries to maintain itself. Selfish- 


ness endeavors to throttle unselfishness. 
Wicked influences of culture reinforce 
the ego’s work of retardation. (This is 
one of the evils that theologians have in 
mind when they speak of “original sin.” ) 
The child is reminded that he is “my 
baby,” the citizen that this is “my coun- 
try,” the working man that he must 
strive for “my gain.” The generous, 
philanthropic self is pushed back, held 
under by the ego. 

The ego’s resistance to the growth 
of the self is not entirely bad, for by 
overcoming this resistance the self 
grows and becomes sturdy. Indeed, the 
ego's resistance is only bad insofar as 
it is successful in retarding the self. 

We are not intended to remain ego- 
tistical, The Father wants us to “put 
away childish things” as we grow up. If 
we persist in being egotistical, we suffer 
personality malformation. It seems to 
me that this perversion never takes place 
pleasantly. If we refuse to learn it easily, 
life tries to teach us the hard way that 
we are not independent, ego-sufficient. 
We cannot stand on our own feet. We 
need one another. We need God. A 
selfish adult is a contradiction-within- 
himself. A hermit (however disguised) 
is pathological. Wolf is not an appropri- 
ate name for a lone person. In individ- 
uals and in groups, attitudes and acts 
which are not prosocial are anti-Godly. 
Civilization which forgets God cracks 
up. Civilization which ignores brother- 
hood, or only talks about it, goes to the 
devil. Become a self or perish is the law 
of life. The ego is doomed. God tries to 
tell us so in our pleasures and our pains, 
our successes and our failures. Only the 
self can triumph ultimately. 


Dr. Frankensteins 


But, you protest, what about Dr. 
Frankenstein? Everybody knows that he 
has no concern for people, that he prac- 
tices medicine solely for the dollar, that 
he is hard and sadistic . . . yet he’s hale 
and hearty at seventy-five, eats well, 
sleeps well, gets a tremendous bang out 
of loving himself . . . We are all troubled 
about the Frankensteins. Writers in the 
Bible were troubled about them. But 
there are several things to be said 
quickly: We may have misjudged them: 
only God really knows what persons are 
like inside. And if they're as bad as 
they seem, they are a dramatic excep- 
tion to the rule, for the antisocial people 
do not ordinarily have a “happy” time 
for many years. And more importantly, 
if the law of love is as inviolable as our 
faith and our normative experiences in- 
dicate, even the seeming exceptions to 
the rule will “get theirs” in due time. 
We must believe in life after death, says 
Kant, if for no other reason than to 





The third in a series of four articles, “How Can We Attain Genuine Maturity?” 
Faith Must Be Lived, by Harry Milton Taylor, to be published by Harper & Brothers, New York, in November, 1951. 
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HOW CAN WE ATTAIN GENUINE MATURITY? 


guarantee that justice will be measured 
out to the good .. . and the bad. 

In the great chapter, Romans 8, St. 
Paul says precisely the same thing even 
though the terms are different. He dis- 
tinguishes sharply between the natural 
and the spiritual. He tells us that we 
are born natural beings, animals, full of 
the imperfections and strifes which 
characterize the animal order, under the 
necessity of change, headed for death. 
We are intended to become something 
wholly different. We are intended to be- 
come sons of God, members of a broth- 
erhood of love, possessors of peace, 
persons of permanence, inheritors of life. 

The natural is pregnant with the 
spiritual. The sole purpose of the ma- 
terial is to “mother” spirit. Physical na- 
ture is big with the promise of spiritual 
delivery, and—mark this exceptional 
fact—the offspring is to be different in 
kind from the parent. Creation succeeds 
only as spiritual progeny come from the 
womb of mother earth. Creation fails if 
harmony does not progress out of con- 
flict, if permanence does not grow out 
of change, if life does not develop out of 
and beyond death. 

We are born natural creatures. But 
we “must be born again”! We must! or 
perish. Christ is emphatic about it. 

Most of us feel like Nicodemus when 
we hear these relentless words. We are 
disturbed and confused. We want to 
know how. It is one thing to admit that 
we ought to grow up. But what can we 
do about it? Can one by taking 
thought... ? 


The Lenten program 


The essentials of a proper life strategy, 
of the way to maturity, are embodied in 
the Lenten season which Christians ob- 
serve. Lent is the path to Easter. Its 
practices are the narrow way to life 
through and beyond physical death. 

Lent insists that we must submit our- 
selves ceaselessly and ruthlessly to self- 
analysis. We must uncover our child- 
ishness. When others see immaturities 
in us, their insight never does us any 
good unless they help us to see our sins 
as they see them. We must ferret out the 
infantile hangovers, the cruelties, the 
egotisms. 

Then we must exercise self-control 
over natural impulses. We must learn 
to conquer the native lust for revenge, 
the will to dictatorial power, the sting- 
ing swarms of fear. We must discipline 
the tongue which we never learned not 
to stick out at others when we were 
youngsters. We must educate ourselves 
to know that it is not really fun to be 
selfish, not really strong to go our own 
way without respect for others. 

We must practice  self-affirmation, 
taking sides against the ego with the 
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self, against the natural with the spirit- 
ual. We must labor for our own delivery! 
asserting the mature potentialities which 
are within us, forbearance and tolerance 
and brotherliness. We must use our cre- 
ative powers, touching everything with 
the special magic that is our very own. 
As we take sides with the self against 
the ego, as we grow up, animal love be- 
comes spiritual love, the mortal puts on 
immortality. 


The death of the ego 


We must live self-denial, lay down 
our lives for God and His Kingdom, 
give ourselves for others. “He that loses 
his life shall gain it.” Repudiation of the 
ego is not child’s play. It is not easy or 
pleasant. It goes against the grain. “He 
that would deny himself, let him take 
up his cross. . . .” Yes, it will be a cross. 
But, as we surrender our all, our very 
lives, while the ego dies, the self is 
fully born. 

Finally, we must find self-fulfillment 
in God. He is our deepest and strongest 
longing. Our power to know and have 
fellowship with God is our greatest po- 
tentiality, the thing most characteristic 
of selfhood. Unless we find God we can- 
not be selves. Nothing else can fill the 
place in us He made for just Himself. If 
we do not permit Him to come into it, 
it remains empty, and we are incom- 
plete. Estranged from Him we are 
orphans, children of darkness, babes 
without a breast, dependents without 
security. Proper relationship to Him is 
the central absolute, the highest must. 

God has given us an Example and a 
Colleague, in Jesus Christ. The proper 
aim of humanity is to work “toward what 
God has shown us in Christ, so that we 
shall no longer be babes, but reach ma- 
turity, become full-grown men” (Ephe- 
sians 4:13). We are meant to be sons of 
God. The Father gave us the Son that 
we might see what sonship means. 
Through His example, lowliness and 
meekness and patience and love and 
eagerness for family oneness, cease to 
be mere words. In Him, self-analysis and 
self-control and self-affirmation and self- 
denial and self-fulfillment are clothed 
with flesh. In Christ the ideal is alive 
and real. By imitating Him we will grow 
into mature selfhood. 

Some of my readers may be offended 
by my emphasis upon what we human 
beings may and should do. They will 
insist, and rightly so, that Christ was 
not only Example but also Saviour, that 
without divine aid we can never imitate 
Him. They will insist, and rightly so, 
that spiritual maturity is primarily the 
work or gift of God. They will insist, and 
rightly so, that Christ reveals not only 
what we should do for ourselves and for 
our fellow men and for God, but also 


and more importantly what God does 
for us, what God must do for us if we 
are to live well. 

Such criticism is gratefully received, 
for it should be said sharply that we 
need God, that we are nothing without 
Him, that He is eager and able to help 
us sufficiently. Any spiritual program 
which ignores or minimizes the grace of 
God will fail. God helps us even though 
we are not aware of it, but nevertheless, 
we need to know that He helps us, we 
need to know that His help is absolutely 
necessary and utterly sufficient, if we are 
to live our best. 

Not only so. What God does for us 
is so important that to compare it with 
anything that we may do for ourselves 
is to compare such vastness with such 
relative smallness that we can under- 
stand and approve the mood of awe 
and gratitude which exclaims, “He is 
all. We are nothing.” 

Nevertheless, we are Nor nothing, 
Limited as are our powers to co-operate 
with God, these small powers are any- 
thing but small in significance, for they 
are God-given, and they must be used, 
used properly, if God’s purpose is to be 
fulfilled. Say it as humbly as we may, 
whether God succeeds or fails in His 
creation depends at last upon the human 
beings whom God has created and whom 
He sustains. God always is doing His 
level best for us. He is constantly faith- 
ful. Whether He succeeds in bringing 
us into the spiritual maturity that was 
in Christ depends upon our choices and 
our efforts. The trigger has, in many 
ways, the least power in a loaded gun, 
but unless it is pulled no bullet finds its 
target. We are saved by the grace of 
God .. . but through our faith. How 
great is His gift to us, the gift of our 
decisive importance to His entire scheme 
in creation. He needs us to help Him if 
He is to have what He most desires: 
children who are members of His family 
voluntarily. Hence, our acts of freedom 
are decisive. 

Certainly, if we do grow up to be 
like Christ, it wili not be because we 
have made ourselves so, but because 
God has used and blessed and rewarded 
our little, decisive efforts by raising us 
up out of egotism into selfhood. Only 
let us not forget this: God made our 
egotism by fiat; but He cannot make us 
selves by fiat. Selfhood is a voluntary 
state. It cannot be realized without our 
assent and co-operation. God on the 
Cross says, I made the stars by decree, 
I rule the material order by might, but 
I cannot have goodness from persons 
unless they will give it to me and help 
me achieve it. 


Goo DOESN'T NEED to be prodded to 
do His job. But the rest of us do. 
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The World Scene: 
Time for Decision 


Last Sunday was observed in thou- 
sands of U.S. Protestant churches as 
World Order, or United Nations, Sun- 
day. This week is United Nations Week, 
commemorating the sixth anniversary of 
the world organization. And this week 
and next, diplomats from every part of 
the globe will be leaving for Paris to 
attend sessions of the UN General As- 
sembly, which opens November 6. 

With the war in Korea, the knowl- 
edge of a second Soviet A-bomb explo- 
sion, the hints of real atom warfare 
training for U.S. soldiers, and the de- 
teriorating situation in the Near East, 
the Paris delegates face a grim job. 

The United Nations, in its six years 
of life, has not come close to its most 
important purpose — that of securing 
world peace. But then again, it has not 
allowed World War III to begin either, 
despite the defensive action in Korea. 
As the National Council of Churches 
declared in its World Order Day mes- 
sage to American churches, “Against 
great odds and unforeseeable difficulties, 
the United Nations adheres steadfastly 
to its purpose ‘to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war.’ The 
UN helped still the guns of conflict in 
Palestine, Kashmir, and Indonesia. . . . 
It has launched a program of technical 
assistance to underdeveloped areas. It 
has provided succor and protection for 
refugees and displaced persons. It has 
fed millions of hungry children. It has 
approved a Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and is now negotiating 
a Covenant on Human Rights.” 

The world body has done all this and 
much more, but in at least one of these 
problems there are many people who 
feel that the UN and its members have 
not done enough. 

This is the problem of the Arab ref- 
ugees—the some 800,000 people in five 
Near Eastern nations who have been 
homeless and near starvation for more 
than three years. These: people have 
been kept alive with UN help and by 
the contributions of church and relief 
organizations, but that has been about 
all. They have not been resettled. They 
have not been given proper housing. 
They have not the jobs that they need 
to bring back self-respect and hope. 
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And they are every day turning more 
and more against the people who have 
tried to help them because the help 
has not been enough. 

The problem of the Arab refugees will 
be on the agenda of the UN Assembly’s 
Paris meeting. And if the leading Prot- 
estant and Orthodox churches of the 
world have anything to say, the prob- 
lem might be acted upon. 

Earlier this month Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde, director of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs, 
announced that churches in many na- 
tions would press for an adequate solu- 
tion to the problem at the Paris Assem- 
bly. He also said that the Commission 
itself will urge more vigorous govern- 
mental action at Paris. 

The Christian Church’s decision to 
demand a solution to the Palestine ref- 
ugee situation comes as a result of last 
May’s conference on Arab _ refugees 
held at Beirut, Lebanon, by the World 
Council of Churches and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. 

The Beirut conference (see P.L., 
Aug. 4) minced no words in expressing 














its shock at the condition of the refugees 
and at the feelings of homeless Arabs 
towards the UN and the Western 
World. Out of the Beirut meeting came 
some specific recommendations for the 
settlement of the problem, including: 
(1) the sending of adequate provisions 
to meet the immediate relief needs; 
(2) recognition of the right of repa- 
triation, but also the urgent need for 
extensive resettlement; (3) release of 
certain nations’ frozen bank accounts 
for refugee work; (4) adequate com- 
pensation to meet the claims of justice 
for individuals as well as groups; (5) 
international guarantee of frontiers of 
the nations involved, and (6) assurance 
of financial support from governments 
for long-range planning in the resettle- 
ment areas. 

Main job of the churches and the 
Commission on International Affairs 
next month in Paris will be to bring the 
Beirut proposals to the attention of all 
delegations and urge that the UN take 
action upon them. 

In the U.S., the National Council of 
Churches has set up a special commit- 
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tee to push for a settlement and to see 
what churches themselves can do to 
increase aid to the Arabs. In several 
meetings, the U.S. committee has inter- 
preted the Beirut recommendations to 
representatives of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, and Israel. In ad- 
dition, the group has authorized a 
special $200,000 fund for additional 
relief and a resettlement program. The 
time for decision was running out in 
the Near East, and the churches were 
trying their best to slow the ticking 
hands. 


United Church Men: 
Ready for Action 


One of Protestantism’s newest and 
most important ventures — the United 
Church Men of America—was launched 
earlier this month in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The commissioning of this new carrier 
of Christianity — the first church-spon- 
sored national laymen’s group — went 
smoothly and indicated that male church 
members at last are preparing to match 
the accomplishments of their mothers, 
wives, and sisters in the total work of 
the Christian Church. 

Ever since the end of World War II, 
laymen have been taking an increasing- 
ly active part in the work of their local 
and national churches. An outgrowth 
of this increased interest has been the 
formation of several denominational 
men’s groups including the successful 
National Council of Presbyterian Men. 
The natural result of this activity was 
the formation of a separate laymen’s 
department in the new National Council 
of Churches. It is through this depart- 
ment that now-active laymen hope to 
create “a crusading movement, national 
in scope, that will dramatize the im- 
portance of a Christian solution of world 
problems and the determination of 
churchmen to make their lives count to 
that end.” 

This is but one of the objectives of 
the National Council’s United Church 
Men of America. The 2,000 men who 
met in Cincinnati October 6-7 hope that 
their movement some day will number 
10,000,000. According to Presbyterian 
lay leader Lem T. Jones, chairman of 
the new group, the immediate objective 
of the United Men is to “put in the 
church pew seventy-five out of every 
hundred men who do not now attend 
Sunday services.” 

The new laymen’s organization 
hopes to do this by means of mass 
meetings in various parts of the coun- 
try; by use of an “Every Man’s Plan” 
patterned on the Every Man plan of 
the Presbyterian Church; and by estab- 
lishing local councils of church men 
to cooperate with already-functioning 
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First Total Reported 
in Flood Relief Drive 


Almost $50,000 has already been 
contributed by Presbyterians to help 
congregations in Kansas and Mis- 
souri whose churches and manses 
were destroyed or damaged in the 
Great Flood (P.L., Aug. 4, Sept. 1). 

As of October 1, more than 900 
churches and dozens of individuals 
had sent Flood Relief Offering funds 
totaling $46,709 to flood committee 
treasurer Roger Johnson at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. More 
than 80 per cent of the nation’s 
Presbyterian churches, however, 
have still to be heard from. 

Largest single gift so far has been 
$800. Many churches in the stricken 
area have sent in funds to help their 
friends and neighbors. One of these, 
the small 100-member Argentine 
Church in hardhit Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, gave $50.00, despite the fact 
that a third of its members lost prac- 
tically everything in the flood. 

Mr. Johnson urged all local 
church treasurers to send in their 
Flood Offering funds immediately 
because of the fact that all of the 
money must be received before allo- 
cations can be made. Distribution 
of the funds will be made by the 
special Flood Relief Committee ap- 
pointed by Church Moderator Har- 
rison Ray Anderson and headed by 
Dr. Ralph H. Jennings, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Kansas 
City, Kansas. 














local and area councils of churches. 

Rallies of laymen have been planned 
for at least eighteen cities in the next 
year, according to Mr. John Merrifield, 
Portland, Oregon, businessman and 
United Men vice-president. A “pilot” 
mass meeting was held before the Cin- 
cinnati convention at Utica, New York. 
Mr. Merrifield told the convention dele- 
gates that the purpose of the mass meet- 
ings will be to arouse the interest of 
Protestant men at the local level in the 
development of church and community 
programs. Cities in the rally plans in- 
clude Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, Denver, 
New Orleans, Oklahoma City, Peoria, 
Providence, Seattle, and Washington, 
D.C. 

The Every Man’s Plan calls for the 
utilization of every Protestant layman 
in some specific project like visitation 
evangelism, fund raising, public rela- 
tions, audio-visual aids, or youth leader- 
ship. The proposed laymen’s councils 
will promote interracial and interfaith 


goodwill and will be used for drives 
against gambling, vice, and juvenile de- 
linquency. 

In addition to hearing detailed plans 
of the new group’s proposed operations, 
the laymen received messages from 
President Truman, General Matthew 
Ridgway (an Episcopalian), and Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill, president of the 
National Council of Churches. Princi- 
pal speakers at the two-day meeting 
were Congressman Walter Judd of Min- 
nesota, Dr. Elton Trueblood, Presby- 
terian U.S. layman H. Roe Bartle, and 
E. Urner Goodman, general director of 
the organization. 


Steel Shortage 
Hurts Church Building 


The temporary ban on new church 
construction (P.L., Sept. 1), is now over, 
but there is every indication that the 
great church building boom of 1951 has 
reached its peak. The reason is the acute 
shortage of steel. 

The construction control order now 
in effect requires specific approval of the 
National Production Authority for any 
building that needs more than two tons 
of steel or 200 pounds of copper or alum- 
inum. Only small frame or cinder block 
structures can be built within these 
limits. 

Before the August-September ban 
on starting new buildings went into 
effect, all applications for new churches 
were being approved. Since October 1, 
however, steel for churches is being lim- 
ited almost entirely to those operations 
that have already been started and are 
more than a quarter finished. Church 
construction projects which are already 
under way, and where, in the NPA’s 
words, “failure to complete such con- 
struction would be uneconomic, or 
would cause material loss or waste,” are 
being given allocations of materials. 

Other churches are being given prior- 
ities for materials. But Production Au- 
thority officials have stated that a prior- 
ity is, at best, a “hunting license” author- 
izing the builder to look for materials if 
he can find them. Priority construction 
is not going to receive any allotment of 
materials during the last quarter of 1951. 


UN Prayer Room 
Still Planned 


Church people voiced their concern 
last month over a wire service report 
that the UN has abandoned plans for a 
prayer or meditation room at its new 
Manhattan headquarters. 

According to the report, “a respon- 
sible source” at the UN said there is a 
struggle in UN inner circles about the 
prayer room, and that Trygve Lie, sec- 
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retary general, and some high UN offi- 
cials have become cool toward opening 
the room. 

The same dispatch told how the UN 
is setting up an elaborate place for a bar 
for delegates in the security council area, 
with a view overlooking the East River. 

Letters protesting the action imme- 
diately began to arrive in the offices of 
Secretary General Lie and Warren Aus- 
tin, U. S. delegate to the UN. 

The Mothers’ Class of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
wired Church Moderator Harrison Ray 
Anderson. The telegram read: “Believ- 
ing that divine guidance is the only hope 
for world peace, we deplore the failure 
to provide a room for meditation and 
prayer in the United Nations’ Building, 
and respectfully urge that our Church 
assert itself vigorously toward the estab- 
lishment of such a retreat.” 

An editorial in the Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, Journal, called upon the 
people of the nation to press for in- 
clusion of the room at UN headquarters. 

“Surely, if the United Nations is able 
to afford the luxury of a bar, it is not too 
hard up for funds to furnish people, 
delegates, and secretariat a place to pray 
and meditate.” The editorial urged those 
who believe that a prayer room “would 
mean more than a bar to the success of 
the United Nations in the years to come” 
to express their sentiments in letters to 
Warren Austin. 

Meanwhile, in New York, a check by 
Religious News Service with the archi- 
tectural and planning bureau of the new 
UN headquarters disclosed that there 
has been no change in the plans to in- 
clude a meditation or prayer room in 


the General Assembly building, now un- 
der construction. The bureau, it was 
said, is proceeding to carry out the di- 
rective issued by Mr. Lie in 1949 which 
ordered such a room. 


Religion in Life Campaign 
Begins Next Week 


People who were impressed with the 
illustration of Durer’s praying hands 
which appeared last fall on car cards and 
billboards above the phrase, “Take your 
problems to church this week—millions 
leave them there,” will soon be seeing 
posters bearing the 1951 Religion in 
American Life theme and illustration. 

“Take some one to church this week 

. you'll both be richer for it” is the 
current theme, illustrated by a sketch of 
townspeople greeting their pastor on the 
way into church. 

Throughout the month of November 
this illustration and theme will direct the 
attention of the nation to the place of 
religion in personal and community life. 
Appealing to all Americans to attend and 
support the church or synagogue of their 
choice, the 1951 Religion in American 
Life program is sponsored by a national 
laymen’s committee headed by Baptist 
Charles E. Wilson, director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 

Since the first Religion in American 
Life campaign, in 1949, communities 
have sent in reports showing an increase 
in church attendance ranging from 10 
to 25 per cent, according to the Rever- 
end Earle B. Pleasant, national director 
of the program. 

He said that more than 2,000 com- 
munities participated in the program last 
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year, and that even more are expected 
to take part this November. 

National advertising for the drive is 
provided on a voluntary basis by Ameri- 
can business and the advertising indus- 
try through the Advertising Council. The 
campaign will be promoted through 
newspapers, radio, television, billboards, 
and car cards in every part of the coun- 
try. 


Church Extension: 


Morrisville Gets Ready 


The area between New York City and 
Philadelphia is fast becoming one of the 
greatest industrial areas—if not the 
greatest—in the nation. Latest reason 
for this growth—U. S. Steel’s $400,000,- 
000 Fairless Works —is now under 
construction near Trenton, New Jersey, 
on 3,800 acres of land between the 
towns of Morrisville and Bristol, Penn- 
sylvania. And there will be many new 
related industries near this giant plant. 

Many of the Fairless workmen will 
live in nearby Levittown, a housing de- 
velopment being built at the rate of 
fifteen to twenty houses a day by con- 
tractor William J. Levitt (he recently 
constructed Levittown, New York). 
Eventually there will be 16,000 houses. 
And thousands of families will be mov- 
ing in there and in other housing de- 
velopments nearby. Where will they 
worship? That, say churchmen of the 
area, is a good question. 

Presbyterians hope, naturally, that 
many of the new inhabitants will be or 
will become Presbyterians. There are 
two Presbyterian churches in Bristol and 
one in Morrisville. 








Chaplains serve in Korea. Above, straw-thatched “Chapel on 
the Parallel,” located at Second Division Command post, pro- 
vides services not far from fighting front. General Matthew B. 
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Ridgway and Chaplain (Colonel) Ivan L. Bennett, chief of UN 
chaplains (left), attend ceremony dedicating plaque in mem- 
ory of five American chaplains killed in action in Korean War. 
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In both Bristol and Morrisville, Prot- 
estant church councils have prepared 
directories to distribute to the new- 
comers when they begin to move in. 
These directories give information on 
all Protestant churches in those towns, 
to help new residents choose a church 
home. 

None of the churches of Morrisville 
and Bristol have yet been affected 
greatly by the gigantic project. Fairless 
Steel at this point is just a huge plot of 
Bucks County ground, with the Dela- 
ware River snaking around it and with 
steel girders, like parts of a giant erector 
set, jutting into the air. But in a year the 
plant is expected to be ready for 
production. 

The Morrisville churches will prob- 
ably get more members out of the steel 
project than those in Bristol, because 
Morrisville is closer to the Levittown 
development. Of these churches, the 
First Presbyterian is by far the largest 
and most likely to be affected. 

But First Church of Morrisville has 
long been too big for its facilities. Its 
900-member congregation has been 
worshiping in shifts each Sunday be- 
cause of the space problem. It was one 
of the first Presbyterian churches in the 
country to adopt successfully a system 
of dual worship services. 

One rainy Sunday this month, how- 
ever, a group of slicker- and boot-clad 
First Church members laid the corner- 
stone to a new, larger house of worship. 
Although they needed this new building 
long before Fairless Steel moved into 
the area, they couldn’t have picked a 


more strategic time to build. Pastor 
Clifford G. Pollock anticipates a jump 
of about 100 members within a year. 
He’s not worried about the size of the 
jump, because if the rise should be 
greater than expected and _ facilities 
should prove too small, the new build- 
ing could be added to. It’s a Georgian 
colonial structure, seating 500. Two 
worship services will still be held every 
Sunday morning. 

Morrisville’s new First Church 
building stands on land which was in 
Mayor William Burgess’s family for five 
generations. The mayor, a member of 
First Church, feels he couldn’t have 
relinquished the sentimentally-valued 
property for a better reason. The Pres- 
byterians of Morrisville are prepared— 
for awhile at least—for one of the na- 
tion’s biggest church extension tasks. 


The Church in China: 


Lessons Learned 


Late last month missionaries to China 
revealed some of the lessons they had 
learned before they were forced to leave 
the Red-controlled nation. 

Based on detailed reports by more 
than 150 U.S. and Canadian mission- 
aries recently returned from China, the 
study was compiled over a three-month 
period under the leadership of Dr. 
Harold S. Matthews of Boston, secretary 
for China of the Congregational Chris- 
tian foreign mission board. 

Primary need, the missionaries re- 
ported, was for a united Christian 
Church in China rather than “replicas 





Just ahead, an interesting future. Laying the cornerstone at new First Presby- 





terian Church, Morrisville, Pennsylvania, near site of big U.S, Steel center, are 
(from left) Elder William Burgess, mayor of Morrisville; Pastor Clifford G. 
Pollock; Clifford F, Hood, executive vice-president of U.S. Steel, principal speaker; 
and Dr. William F. Wefer, executive secretary of the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
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A Handful Remain 


Thirteen active Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries are still in China, the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions 
reported this month. With them are 
two retired Presbyterian mission- 
aries and two children. In Hong 
Kong are eight missionaries and two 
children. Total number of mission- 
aries still in China is not known. 











of western denominational churches.” 

They had also learned that it is nec- 
essary to build a national church with 
local leadership and support, rather than 
with outside paternalistic leadership and 
its imposed customs. 

A third major lesson was the impor- 
tance of the missionary’s own attitude. 
He must have a spiritual vocation and 
sense of being a coworker in the com- 
munity rather than being a foreigner 
bringing “our way of life” to strangers. 

Mission work with women and chil- 
dren and achievements in the fields of 
health, education, and welfare, were 
generally cited as successful by the re- 
porting missionaries. They took pride 
in the development of national leader- 
ship in the churches, and in the em- 
ployment of Chinese principals for mis- 
sion schools and college, and Chinese 
doctors as superintendents of mission 
hospitals. 

However, most of the missionaries 
felt that “too many missionaries kept 
too much control too long over institu- 
tions’ funds, policies, methods, and ac- 
tivities.” 

Many felt that institutions were some- 
times overemphasized at the expense 
of the churches, and that mission funds 
would better have been used for more 
personnel and equipment than for land 
and buildings. A criticism leveled by 80 
per cent of the group was that “there 
was too much foreign-owned and for- 
eign-controlled property.” 

Many felt there had been more talk 
than action about self-support of Chi- 
nese churches, and one commented, 
“Churches which have begun on a basis 
of a simple program, self-supported, 
have grown the fastest.” 

The missionary should avoid large 
“foreign-style” mission residences and 
separate mission compounds, many of 
the missionaries felt: “missionary homes 
should be built of materials and at such 
a level that they can be copied by 
nationals in the p.aces where the mis- 
sionary works.” 

The personal influence of the mis- 
sionary was greatly stressed. Coworkers 
and friends were needed much more 
than “busy administrators.” 
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“My personal opinion,” one mission- 
ary said, “is that a missionary changes 
more lives through rich, deep friend- 
ships with a limited number of nationals 
than through superficial acquaintance 
with a wide number of people. ... A 
Chinese leader once said that too many 
Christian workers consider a knock at 
the door an intrusion. . . . In my experi- 
ence the arrival of a caller is the most 
promising opportunity ever offered.” 








Frank C. Laubach 


U.S. Is Losing Cold War, 


Literacy Expert Warns 


The world’s foremost Christian school- 
teacher came home from a tour of Asia 
last month with the heated warning 
that America’s “everlasting advertise- 
ment of our terrible weapons is losing 
the cold war.” 

Dr. Frank Laubach, who has helped 
more people learn to read and write 
than any other man in history, told 200 
church and business leaders at a dinner 
in New York that there will be a “dozen 
more Koreas” all over Asia unless the 
United States can win the loyalty of the 
masses of Asian people. 

The dinner, given in Dr. Laubach’s 
honor, was sponsored by the Commit- 
tee on World Literacy and Christian 
Literature of the National Council of 
Churches. 

“We are losing the masses of Asia and 
Africa,” Dr. Laubach reported, “be- 
cause they read and hear only how we 
are using our money to make hydrogen 
bombs and jet fighters. This will not awe 
them into submission. It makes them 
hate us. It drives them toward the 
Communists.” 

Not military strength, but technical 
skills and resources used in “compas- 
sionate service,” can save Asia from 
becoming “an island of freedom sur- 
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rounded by a hostile sea of Commu- 
nism,” the teacher said. “The masses 
will welcome any nation that unselfishly 
offers to help them and has the good 
sense not to drive shrewd bargains.” 

Dr. Laubach was in India during the 
congressional debate over giving or sell- 
ing two million tons of grain to relieve 
the Indian famine. 

“We saw the fury of the people as 
they read what some of our foolish con- 
gressmen said against India and Nehru,” 
he commented. “What saved the situ- 
ation was the fact that while Congress 
tarried and waited and wrangled, the 
people of the United States sent almost 
as much foodstuff to India in shipload 
after shipload as Congress finally de- 
cided to sell.” 

As one of the first Protestant teachers 
officially invited to Afghanistan (see 
P.L., July 7), Dr. Laubach found “the 
warmest brotherhood” in the “100 per 
cent Moslem country.” 

Recalling his tour in Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, anc’ Jerusalem, Dr. Laubach 
said that the threat of Communism is 


growing in the Near East as well as in | 


India, Malava, Burma, and Indonesia. 
He said that in Burma “five revolu- 
tions were going on simultaneously.” 


In Malaya, “the Communists are killing , 


owners, operators, and workers on the 


rubber plantations in an effort to destroy | 


the country.” Reporting on his visit to 
Indonesia, Dr. Laubach said, “We ar- 
rived in Java just after one Commu- 
nist revolt and just before another, and 
reached the Celebes just before a bloody 
uprising.” 

Using picture-syllable charts and 
“each one teach »one” methods, Dr. 
Laubach has helped an estimated 
60,000,000 people learn to read in over 
200 languages around the world. 

This week he receives a 1951 Roose- 
velt Medal of Honor for his “distin- 
guished service in the advancement of 
social justice.” He will be awarded the 
medal by the Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation at the association’s annual dinner 
at Theodore Roosevelt House, birthplace 
of the former president, on October 27. 


Presbyterian Church U. S. 
Dissolves Negro Synod 


The Presbyterian Church U. S. no 
longer has a Negro synod. Last month 
the Snedecor Memorial Synod—only 
Negro synod in the U. S. Church—was 
dissolved, and presbyteries comprising 
it were absorbed into white synods. 

The action was voted last June by the 
southern Church’s General Assembly, 
subject to the approval of the synods 
involved. Final approval was given last 
month by Snedecor Memorial Synod. 











A BLIND BABY 
IN BETHLEHEM 


—separated from her refugee parents, 
alone and uncared for until found near 
the birthplace of Christ,— 
—now lovingly cared for in Christ’s 
name by Christian converts in the Beth- 
lehem Home for Blind Arab girls. 
This home is one of many receiving 
aid from the John Milton Society, 
officially sponsored by the Protestant 
Churches of America. 


“Alone, forgotten, abandoned, 

Her life means a beggar’s abode, 
Whose arms, will cradle ber sorrow 
Alone, by the side of the road? 


Will | wrap my arms about him 
And cradle his head on my breast, 
Or leave him alone, in the darkness 
While I sleep in a soft, cozy nest.” 
F.1.H. 





John Milton Society for the Blind 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


In gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose 
to be used in your World Mis- 


sion to the Blind. 


REGRESS. cccccccecs 


DEMO. .cccccccccccccecccecccececses 
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NEWS 


The Soviet Way 


Here are some of the latest stories 
about Communist opposition to religion 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

—THE EDITORS 


Principal industry—The late Alex- 
ander Wollcott, caustic wit and racon- 
teur, once wrote after a trip to Russia 
that the principal industry of Moscow 
was manufacturing likenesses of Stalin. 
This industry has waxed since Wollcott’s 
day, as new markets for its products 
have opened up. The latest big deal in 
this line: a monument to Stalin to be 
erected in Budapest, Hungary, as soon 
as the selected site can be cleared. A 
church is in the way. 


Nyet to culture—From a recent re- 
port from Czechoslovakia it might be 
inferred that persons with no interests 
falling under science, culture, or religion 
make the best Communists. The Czech 
parliament has passed a law dissolving 
all religious, scientific, and cultural or- 
ganizations and confiscating any prop- 
erty such groups might own. Societies 
in these classifications, according to In- 
terior Minister Vaclav Nosek, “showed 
a negative attitude toward the people's 
democratic order. . . . They'are non- 
progressive.” Naming names, Mr. Nosek 
singled out the Salvation Army and the 
International Bible Society, saying that 
groups of that kind “have no place in 
our State.” 


Deferments deferred—Where there's 
a will there’s a way. In Communist 
Hungary all Roman Catholic priests 
aged twenty-two through fifty-five are 
being drafted into the armed forces, the 
Vatican Radio reveals. And since they 
won't be needing it anymore, parish 
church lands are to be surrendered to 
the State. 

Although the nationalization of 
Church lands has the apparent endorse- 
ment of Hungarian bishops, refugees 
from the country charge that the high 
churchmen were coerced into adopting 
a pro-government attitude. Opposition 
to the rising pressure against the Church 
has been stiffening among the lower 
clergy and Catholic intellectuals, accord- 
ing to the refugees, resulting in more 
and more arrests of these laymen and 
priests. 


New duties?—According to a recent 
report in the Soviet newspaper Pravda, 
the duties of American missionaries in 
China must have changed completely. 
The Associated Press quotes Pravda as 
outlining the three-fold purpose of 
American missionaries in China: “(1) 
to kill off as many Chinese as possible; 
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(2) to inspire Chinese pupils with a 
hatred of everything Chinese; and (3) 
to engage in widespread espionage 
against the Chinese people.” 


Black devils—Archbishop Elisha Der- 
derian of Jerusalem visited Soviet Ar- 
menia recently to be consecrated as 
head of the Armenian Gregorian patri- 
archate in Jerusalem. He reported that 
in the industrial city of Erivan (400,000 
population), there are only three 
churches. He said that most clergymen 
in the country are old. They are not 
being replaced by new ones because of 
the limitation on the number of young 
men permitted to study for the priest- 
hood. At present, he reported, only 
twenty-four students are enrolled in the 
seminary in Etchmiadzine, seat of the 
Supreme Catholicos of the Church. The 
younger generation, he said, shows little 
respect for clergymen. When he and two 
fellow bishops walked down the streets 
of Erivan, children mocked them, call- 
ing them “black devils.” 


Back to school—Like children every- 
where, Czechoslovakian children also 
recently trudged back to school. But 
their new textbooks are quite different 
from those in, say, the United States. In 
Communist Czechoslovakia, according 
to Deputy Education Minister Anna 
Karlovska, textbooks no longer contain 
“obscurantism, superstition, lies, and 
deceit.” All references to religion have 
been deleted from them. Writing in 
Rude Pravo, organ of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party, Miss Karlovska said, 





“Children must leave school with a de- 
termination to defend the Soviet Union 
to the last drop of their blood.” Refer- 
ences to religion must be supplanted 
with “the only living philosophy—Marx- 
Leninism.” 


More new books—In Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, Communist authorities recently 
issued a new edition of the Dictionary of 
Proverbs, from which all religious quo- 
tations deemed unfavorable to Commu- 
nism have been deleted. The new 
edition was prepared under the direction 
of Dr. Jan Mukarovsky, Communist 
rector of once-famous Charles Univer- 
sity, who said his task was to “omit all 
proverbs contradicting those of service 
to the working class.” 


The Lord’s Cattle 


Members of the little white frame 
Presbyterian Church in Cambridge, Kan- 
sas, (100 members) together with a few 
other citizens, recently bought 103 head 
of calves to raise for the Lord. 

They did the same thing last year 
with seventy-five calves, and then sold 
them as seventy-five husky Hereford 
steers. They netted $6,400. 

The Cambridge people call their plan 
the Lord’s Cattle Project. Three years 
ago they started a Lord’s Acre Project. 
They met with only fair success. Since 
most of them were ranchers in the Flint 
Hills blue stem pasture country around 
Cambridge, they asked why couldn't 
they raise cattle, instead of crops, for 
the Church. They decided to try. 











Bovine offering. These seventy-five Hereford steers netted $6,400 for the Church 
last year. They were bought, raised, and marketed by Presbyterians of the Cambridge 
Church in southeastern Kansas as their “Lord’s Acre” project, Members are doing 
same thing again this year, with more steers. Sitting on fence are (from left): Har- 
vey Moore, Everett Howe, Earl Kielhorn, Charles Kielhorn, Clay Smith, Paul Clover. 
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First they borrowed money from the 
First National Bank of nearby Winfield 
to finance purchase of the calves. Then 
they engaged Zack Martin of the com- 
mission firm of Martin, Bloomquist and 
Lee (Kansas City) to buy calves from 
a Texas ranch. He became so interested 
in the project that he didn’t charge any 
commission. 

When the calves arrived from Texas 
last fall, they were distributed to the 
ranchers who ordered them. In spring 
they were turned out to pasture on the 
blue stem grass of southeastern Kansas. 
When they were sold, they weighed an 
average of 744 pounds. Most of them 
sold for $34.75 per 100 pounds. 

The Cambridge Church people have 
no pastor. But as the Winfield Daily 
Courier puts it, “when the word gets 
around what is being done in the com- 
munity, there likely will be several 
ministers who will want the job.” 

Moderator of the church is the Rev- 
erend F. H. Hayward, pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church in Winfield. 


Joint Synod Meetings 
Spur Presbyterian Unity 


Two nextdoor-neighbor synods—Mis- 
souri and Kentucky—are, in their sepa- 
rate ways, taking steps together toward 
Presbyterian U.S.A.-U.S. unity. In both 
states, U.S.A. and U.S. churchmen are 
meeting jointly this fall, and have been 
for several years. 

The U.S.A. Synod of Kentucky last 
month held its 150th annual session at 
Centre College, Presbyterian U.S.A.- 
U.S.-owned institution. Dr. Charles J. 
Turck, former president of the college, 
spoke. Another speaker was Dr. Elton 
Trueblood, professor at Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Indiana. Speakers at 
these joint meetings are one year chosen 
by a U.S.A. committee and the next 
year by a U.S. group. 

The two Kentucky synods have joint 
educational interests. They cooperate in 
the management of Centre College, 
Louisville Theological Seminary, young 
people’s conferences, college and uni- 
versity student work. According to Dr. 
George H. Mack, U.S.A. synod stated 
clerk, “Ours is not a superficial fellow- 
ship, but we cooperate just as far as we 
can and yet maintain our lines.” 

The women’s synodical societies of 
Kentucky U.S.A. and U.S. churches also 
meet jointly. 

The Synod of Missouri joint U.S.A.- 
U. S. meeting, held earlier this month 
at Springfield, is the third such joint 
meeting. More than two hundred 
churchmen attended the sessions. Speak- 
ers included Dr. Charles T. Leber, gen- 
eral secretary of the U.S.A. Board of 
Foreign Missions; Dr. John T. Peters, 
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promotional secretary of the U.S.A. Gen- 
eral Council; and Dr. J. Earl Jackman, 
of the U.S.A. Board of National 
Missions. 


West Indies Seminar 


The third National Missions West 
Indies Traveling Seminar is planned for 
January, 1952. 

Two groups, each limited to twenty 
members, will make the trip. The first, 
under Dr. Barney N. Morgan, secretary 
for the West Indies, will fy from New 
York on January 4 for Puerto Rico and 
visit the work in that island, the Domin- 
ican Republic, and Cuba. The second 
group will leave from Miami by boat or 
plane January 11 and visit Cuba only. 
It will be led by Dr. Merlyn A. Chappel, 
secretary for promotion. The two 
groups will meet in Cuba and return 
on January 22. The Cuba visit is timed 
for the closing days of the observance 
of the fiftieth anniversary of evangelical 
church work in the Republic. 

Cost of the three-island trip is $450, 
New York to New York; of the Cuba 
trip, $185, Miami to Miami. The fees 
include transportation, hotel, and meals. 
(For further details write to Dr. Merlyn 
A. Chappgl, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10.) 


Rocky Mountain College 
Has New President 


Dr. Herbert W. Hines, sixty-four- 
year-old world affairs expert and for- 
mer Rotary International officer, is the 
new president of Rocky Mountain Col- 
lege, Billings, Monfana. Rocky Moun- 
tain, founded in 1878, is Montana's 
only Presbyterian-related college. 

Bespectacled Dr. Hines, a Baptist 
pastor who turned from the pulpit in 
1935 to a career as director of Rotary’s 
Institutes of International Understand- 
ing, has spent many years in church 
and educational work in addition to his 
many trips abroad for Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

He received his A.B. and M.A. de- 
grees from Harvard University and 
B.D. and Ph.D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. From 1915 to 1936 
he was pastor of churches in El] Paso, 
Kankakee, and Springfield, Illinois, and 
was active in local and national Baptist 
organizations. In 1936 he began his 
work with Rotary International, and 
from 1938 to 1947 he was a special 
lecturer in humanities at several col- 
leges in Chicago. 

As director of Rotary’s Institutes of 
International Understanding, he pro- 
moted and set up scores of community 
forums on foreign affairs, participated 
in many financial campaigns, and trav- 
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THE ANGELS’ CHRISTMAS GREETINGS! 

This 4-tableaux program is a Master Presentation Your 
Church Group or Sunday School can stage with telling 
effect. Easy to produce. Only 3 speaking parts and 
Christmas music. Any number of participants of any age. 
Only $1 for 4 copies. Marcia Ray, Box 152-P, Taneytown, 
Maryland. 
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CHINESE CRETONNE BASKETS 
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and are practical. 
MAKE MONEY THIS YEAR SELLING BASKETS 
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LOOKING AHEAD . . . are you planning to go 
away to school or college next year? You'll 
find a helpful directory on page 36 of this issue. 
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SERVICE—Hard maple stock, 
few parts. 

SAFETY—Slanting legs, not easily 
tilted. 

COMFORT— Padded seat, shaped back. 
BEAUTY— Natural maple finish, col- 
ored plastic seat. 

Tables with folding or non-fold- 
ing legs. 

Send for illustrations and prices. 


SEATING COMPANY, Dept. PL 

A sabsidiory of De Long, Lonshi & Be Leag 

Church Furniture e Renovations « Lighting 
Carpeting « Chapel Chairs 

1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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Christmas Programs | 
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materials. In all colors including white. 
Send today for FREE catalogs: C-20 
(choir robes): J-20 (children’s robes) ; 
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people should be interested in, why not 
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Sample FREE to Official 
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NEWS 


eled around the world. Dr. and Mrs. 


‘Hines have ten children. Nine are col- 


lege graduates and the tenth is a junior 
at Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 
The Hineses took up residence at Rocky 
Mountain last month. 


McCallsburg’s Chefs 


Six years ago the men of the small 
rural Presbyterian Church in McCalls- 
burg, Iowa, decided their church needed 
painting. Half of them were farmers 
and couldn't spare enough time to do 
the job themselves, so they engaged a 
painter. In order to pay him they did 
what churchwomen have done for years 
to raise money: they served a supper. 


So successful was the venture that 


the men have been cooking and serving 


suppers each fall and using the money 
for their Restoration Fund quota and 
other special causes. At this year’s sup- 
per, served last month, thirty-two 
turkeys were consumed by 560 persons 
from McCallsburg (350 population) 
and vicinity (some people came a dis- 
tance of fifty miles). More than $400 
was cleared. 

The food — turkey, potatoes, gravy, 
dressing, vegetables, salad, and pie — 
is served family-style in large dishes, 
and everybody digs in. There is no 
limit on helpings. 

The men are proud of their annual 
supper, mainly because it’s strictly a 
men’s project. Only exception is that of 
pies baked by women. 


Of People and Places 


Detroit conclave. This Sunday, Octo- 


| ber 28, Protestants in Detroit, Michigan, 


will meet at a big Reformation Day 
Festival. They will celebrate the 434th 
anniversary of the beginning of the 
Protestant Reformation, the 250th an- 
niversary of the city of Detroit, and the 
fifth anniversary of the festival, which 
is sponsored by the Detroit Council of 
Churches. Presbyterians active in ar- 
ranging the event are Dr. Herbert B. 
Hudnut, pastor of Woodward Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, and laymen Wil- 
ber M. Brucker, former state governor, 
Louis A. Komjathy, presbytery moder- 
ator, and Kenneth G. Neigh, synod 
executive. 


U.S. - British Christian classics. A 
library of Christian classics will be pub- 
lished jointly by the Presbyterian U.S.A. 
Westminster Press and the Student 
Christian Movement Press of Great 
Britain, it was announced recently. The 
library, considered by Westminster Press 
officials to be one of the largest pub- 
lishing ventures in recent years, will 
contain a series of twenty-six volumes 


of Christian Church classics from the 
first century through the sixteenth- 
century English Reformation. 


Towards U.S.A.- U.S. unity. Two 
Presbyterian colleges in Arkansas—one 
U.S. and one U.S.A.—may merge. The 
‘move, discussed recently by both 
churches, would unite the College of the 
Ozarks (Presbyterian U.S.A.) and Ar- 
kansas College (Presbyterian U.S.). The 
U.S.A. Presbytery of Arkansas recom- 
mends the institution be located in 
Batesville, Arkansas, present site of Ar- 
kansas College, and that its name be 
The College of the Ozarks. 


More unity. A joint young adult con- 
ference—Presbyterian U.S.A. and U.S, 
synods of Missouri—was held last month 
at Troy, Missouri. A joint permanent 
committee was set up for next year’s 
conference, and plans were made for 
cooperation in areas where presbytery 
lines are the same. 


Pradervand in South America. Dr. 
Marcel Pradervand of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, executive secretary of the World 
Alliance of Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches, this month began a tour of 
churches and missions in Latin America. 
He seeks to promote relations between 
the World Alliance and Presbyterian 
and Reformed groups in those countries. 


Ford an NCCJ head. Benson Ford, a 
vice-president of Ford Motors and 
grandson of the company’s founder, was 
this month installed as Protestant co- 
chairman of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 


Kiwanis regional head. Dr. Arthur 
W. Ratz, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Jamestown, North Dakota, was 
recently elected governor of the Minne- 
sota-Dakotas District of Kiwanis for the 
year 1952. One of his ten lieutenant 
governors is also a Presbyterian min- 
ister—the Reverend Lloyd A. Peterson, 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Albert Lea, Minnesota. 


Roses to the Ragsdales. An elderly 
couple was honored last month at Pres- 
byterian-related Trinity University, San 
Antonio, Texas, for fifty years of married 
life and thirty-three years of service to 
the university. The two are Mr. and 
Mrs. M. O. Ragsdale, Trinity’s purchas- 
ing agent and dietician, respectively, 
since 1918. 


Men’s chapter chartered. Last month 
the Presbyterian Church men’s chapter 
in Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, re- 
ceived its charter. Its name is the Wil- 
liam A. Cobb Chapter, honoring the 
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pastor emeritus of the Cambridge 
Springs Church. 


Dedications. The new $130,000 build- 
ing of the Chicago Lawn Presbyterian 


Church, Chicago, Illinois (the Reverend | 


Rolland C. Stone, pastor) was dedicated 
recently. Much of the work was done 
by eighty church members, on duty 
alternately evenings and Saturdays dur- 
ing the construction period. 

@ Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Peru, Indiana, last month 
dedicated a new manse for their pastor, 
the Reverend Marshall W. Simpson. 

@ Dedicated last Sunday in Chicago, 
was a $110,000 education unit for Rose- 
land Presbyterian Church (the Rev- 
erend Paul Stumpf, pastor). 

@ A dedication ceremony last month at 
the Presbyterian Church, Brookville, 
Pennsylvania, marked the completion 
of an entire new church plant—sanctu- 
ary, Christian education building, pipe 
organ, and furnishings. Pastor is Dr. Ed- 
ward Payson Ingersoll. 


Anniversaries. Members of the 
Nunda Presbyterian Church, Nunda, 
New York (the Reverend Luther Bos- 
trom, pastor) celebrated Rally Day and 
their church’s 120th anniversary on the 
same Sunday recently. 

People showed up in hoop skirts, 
Prince Albert coats, and other long-ago 
styles recently when the First Presby- 
terian Church of Pataskala, Ohio (the 
Reverend Charles E. Nash, pastor) 
marked its centennial. Men sat on one 
side of the church, women on the other, 
and there was a precentor to “line out” 
the hymns at the mock 100-years-ago 
service. 

@ Three churches in central New York 
founded by Jonathan Edwards, Jr., son 
of the famous colonial preacher, cele- 
brated joint anniversaries recently. The 
three churches, each marking 160 years 
of service, are First Presbyterian 
Church, New Hartford (the Reverend 
Paul Parks Walenta, pastor); Stone Pres- 
byterian Church, Clinton (the Reverend 
Harold Wylie, pastor); and the Congre- 
gational Church at Paris 

@ Last month the First Presbyterian 
Church of Baraboo, Wisconsin — its 
building redecorated this summer for 
the church’s 100th anniversary—was the 
scene of a centennial service. Pastor is 
the Reverend Maurice E. Jones. 

@ The 100th anniversary of the Pluck- 
emin Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth 
Presbytery, New Jersey, was cele- 
brated last month. Student pastor is 
Perry R. Monroe, Jr. 

@ The Troy Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (the Rev- 
erend A. Husak, pastor) recently marked 
its fiftieth anniversary. 
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How the problems of illness 
can be met and solved 


with God’s help 


Springs of 
Living Water 


By CARL J. SCHERZER. This is a guide to the spiritual SQ); 
resources available to the sick and to those who take pet 
care of them. It was written to bring the comfort and ay 
help of faith to all who are sick, and to help the chap- 4 gil bookstores 
lain and pastor who work with the ill in hospitals or at THE WESTMINSTER 
home. By the author of The Church and Healing. PRESS 

A Pastoral Aid Book. $1.50 Philadelphia 














PLEASE MENTION Presbyterian Life when writing for any of these books, or when 
buying them in the book stores. 








The Smith Goodspeed Bibles 





A modern translation designed to bring to the modern 
mind the timeless meaning of the Bible. Not a revision of older 
translations but a New translation for the present by present-day 
scholars. Bibles and Testaments in 19 handsome editions. Wide 
range of bindings and prices. Write for free descriptive circular, 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
The University of Chicago Press + 5750 Ellis Avenue « Chicago 37, Ill. 

















A LIFE INCOME 


Read of a remarkable Annuity Plan that provides modest in- 
vestors with a safe, dependable, lifetime income—and helps 
finance the distribution of the Bible at the same time. 

To learn more about this great Christian Plan and how it 
enables you to give and receive generously at the same time, send 
today, sure, for free booklet PL-209, to THE AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥. 
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Christian Culture 
and Agriculture at Allahabad 


India is one of the key spots in the world struggle 
between Communism and Christianity. Every con- 
version of a prospective leader to Christian disciple- 
ship is a victory. So is every improvement in the 
agricultural economy of that country of 350,000,000 
persons, more than half of whom are always under- 
nourished. 

Contributing to the winning of India for Chris- 
tianity is the Agricultural Institute at Allahabad. 
Founded in 1908 by Presbyterian missionary Dr. Sam 
Higginbottom, it has become one of the outstanding 
agricultural training colleges in India. Now supported 
by Presbyterians and three other denominations, the 
Institute has a student body of more than 300 from 
all over India and a staff of thirty-three. 

A recent letter from Presbyterian missionary Mason 
Vaugh, for thirty years on the staff at Allahabad, tells 
of the winning to Christian discipleship of some of 
the outstanding students of the Institute. 

For young Hindus to accept Christian discipleship 
and baptism is a step with many grave implications. 
They take it only after careful planning and prepara- 
tion, for it may mean social ostracism. One student 
had a group of friends come out to the campus from 
the city to argue with him about the wisdom of 
accepting Christian baptism. A brother and a cousin 
opposed the move, and his parents were not enthu- 
siastic. Yet he stood by his convictions. 

There is less opposition than formerly. Another 
student who sought the advice of his hometown friends 
on the subject of baptism was assured that it would 
make no difference in their attitude of friendship 
toward him. He will marry a Christian girl who has 
majored in home economics, and together they will 
carry their faith as well as new methods of farming 
and food preparation back to their villages. 

These are not sudden conversions but the result of 
long study and association. The Agricultural Institute 
is building a defense against Communism in India by 
fighting hunger, the ally of Communism, and by lead- 
ing its students to Christ. 








Mason Vaugh shows plow he developed to aid Indians. 














Brazilian women hull rice at Buriti Farm School. Our 
mission there is working to improve farming methods, 


“Diamonds in the Rough” at Buriti 


Another Presbyterian agricultural mission produc- 
ing changed lives as well as improved farming 
methods is the Buriti Farm School project in south 
central Brazil. The Buriti Farm, with an area of fifteen 
thousand acres, is probably the largest property that 
the Board of Foreign Missions owns anywhere in the 
world. It is located in a region, at the very heart of 
South America, which has produced not only valuable 
food crops, but also much gold and diamonds. What 
the Buriti School has discovered, however, are some 
very fine human diamonds in the rough. It has pol- 
ished them and made of them valuable citizens of 
Brazil. 

In some cases whole families were converted and 
reformed by the influence of the Buriti School. 
Raimunda Rego belonged to a rough family in 
Poxoreu, a diamond-mining center. She was converted 
at Buriti and radically changed. When she went back 
home, the family marvelled at the improvement. She 
showed herself pleasant and helpful around the house 
and with the children as she had never been before. 
The whole irascible Rego family was converted. One 
of the father’s enemies made this remark about him: 
“If the Gospel has the power to make changes in the 
lives of men such as we have seen in Rego, it is 
certainly worthwhile.” 
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Heirs of the Reformation, we must preserve its achievements 


By NORMAN F. LANGFORD 


our Roman Catholic neighbor may 

very well be a man whom you 

esteem as highly as any within your 
acquaintance. Yet you are probably not 
altogether at ease with him. You sense 
a barrier, a gulf between you that you 
do not know how to cross. He may be 
your congenial colleague in business, in 
politics, in community affairs. But when 
it comes to religion, he lives in a world 
as foreign to you as the Latin language 
used in his services of worship. It is a 
world of flickering candles in dim-sanc- 
tuaries, of masses and strange rites for 
the dying and for unfamiliar feast days, 
of pilgrimages and penances, of unceas- 
ing veneration for saints and the Virgin 
Mary. 

Little or nothing of all this seems to 
resemble what you have always under- 
stood Christianity to mean. Likewise to 
your Roman Catholic friend the faith 
you profess—in so far as he is allowed 
to know what it is at all—is equally alien. 
Moreover, if either of you is very serious 
about religion, this separation casts a 
shadow on all your relationships. It sets 
a limit beyond which intimate friendship 
cannot go. There is an all-important 
sphere of life that you cannot hope to 
share. The intermarriage of your children 
becomes an evil to be shunned. Why, it 
is so often asked, cannot all Christians— 
Catholics and Protestants alike—settle 
their differences and unite in one 
Church? Do not all, in their various 
ways, serve the same Lord? But experi- 
ence tells you between you and your 
Catholic neighbor religion is a wall and 
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not a common bond. You who live on 
the same street, or work in the same 
office, find that to declare your faith in 
the same Lord drives you apart instead 
of bringing you together. 


The Bible opened 


How did this situation come to pass? 
Roman Catholics, of course, insist that 
the great division of the Christian world 
into two hostile camps was the work of 
Martin Luther, and it cannot be denied 
that Luther had something to do with it. 
Certainly it was Luther who set the 
spark to those explosive forces of the 
Reformation that rocked Europe. He 
did so without anticipating what was 
going to ensue. No thought was in his 
mind of establishing a “new” Church. 
He sought to serve the Church by bring- 
ing to bear upon it what he found in the 
Bible. 

It was on October 31, 1517, that 
Luther took the first public step towards 
what was to be the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. What he did on this historic day 
was simply to post on a church door in 
Wittenberg, where he was a priest and 
a professor, a series of “Ninety-five 
Theses,” or propositions for debate, con- 
cerning one of the practices prevalent in 
the Church. His propositions had to do 
with the issuing of indulgences, which 
were certificates releasing persons from 
some of the penalties that must be paid 
for sin, either in this world or in purga- 
tory. They were not actual guarantees of 
the forgiveness of sins, but they were so 
understood by many of the common 


people. They could be earned through 
a good work, or bought for a cash price. 
The theory underlying the indulgences 
is rather complicated. In brief, they 
were based on the idea that men could 
earn merit for themselves by doing good 
works; that some individuals, notably 
the saints, had acquired more merit than 
they needed; and that all this superfluous 
merit added up to an immense treasury 
which the Pope could draw on, like a 
banker, and distribute to anybody he 
chose. Thus anyone who purchased an 
indulgence was supposed to receive a 
portion of somebody else’s merit, which 
would stand to his credit and relieve him 
from some part of the punishment that 
every sinner must expect to endure. 


HIS WAS ONLY ONE phase of the 

Church’s doctrine, and perhaps not 

the most important one. But Luther 
clearly saw that such an idea was 
founded on a legalistic attitude toward 
sin and its punishment; that it not only 
had no basis in Scripture but was plainly 
contrary to the New Testament teach- 
ing that man has no merit of his own to 
trust in but is dependent upon the free 
love and grace of God. He perceived 
that, according to the Bible, man is not 
saved by what he does for himself, but 
by what God does for him. Man’s part 
is to put his faith in the God who has 
loved him, and who in Christ Jesus has 
forgiven his sins. When man has em- 
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braced this saving love of God, good 
works will flow from the life that has 
been thus transformed. 

Luther's action in posting his “Ninety- 
five Theses” was cautious enough and 
entirely proper. All that he did was to 
list certain points which he was pre- 
pared to debate with anyone who would 
discuss them, and such a proposal was 
not uncommon among professors in that 
day. Usually nothing came of such an 
action. Luther, however, had suggested 
in his Theses some very basic principles. 
He also asked some penetrating and 
down-to-earth questions, such as why, if 
the Pope had power to remit punish- 
ment of sins, he did not do so for love 
of men and not merely on the payment 
of money. Within a few months Luther’s 
propositions were printed and circu- 
lated throughout a large part of Ger- 
many, and he found himself at the 
center of a vigorous controversy. The 
Roman authorities were disposed to 
ignore the affair at first, but gradually 
they took alarm and began a series of 
measures designed to discredit Luther 
and suppress his views. 


S$ LUTHER became more deeply in- 
volved in the controversy he dis- 
covered that the logic of his posi- 

tion led him to reject many ideas and 
practices that were sanctioned by the 
Church. The authority of the Pope, the 
rule that the clergy must remain unmar- 
ried, the supposed “holiness” of the spe- 
cial kind of life lived by priests, monks 
and nuns, the belief that the bread and 
wine of the sacrament were literally 
transformed into the body and blood of 
Christ—these, and many more notions of 
the time, seemed to Luther entirely out 
of harmony with Scripture. He main- 
tained that whatever lacked Biblical sup- 
port could not be a valid doctrine of the 
Church. A very widespread following 
shared his point of view. His opponents, 
in the meantime, were pressing their 
case against Luther and his followers, 
and Luther himself was presently ex- 
communicated by the Pope and con- 
demned by an imperial council. The 
Protestant movement was thoroughly 
launched, and was forced to organize 
itself in face of the enmity of Rome. 
Two points in particular should be 
remembered as watchwords of Protes- 
tantism. One is the principle of “justifi- 
cation by faith,” meaning that man’s 
salvation is provided wholly as a free 
gift of God and not attained by human 
merit. The other is the thought of “the 
priesthood of all believers.”. This does 
not mean, as is often supposed, that 
every man is his own priest. It means 
that we all are priests to one another, 
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that the ministry of God’s grace is car- 
ried out Sena every member of the 
Christian Church and is not committed 
in an exclusive way to official priests. 
Both these principles imply what is 
often spoken of as “the open Bible,” for 
it was from a fresh reading of Scripture 
that Luther derived these teachings. 
They were not inventions of Luther, but 
doctrines gained from the study of the 
Bible. 


Lost opportunity 


It is essential to keep in mind that 
what Luther and others set out to do 
was not to split the Church but to re- 
form it. Moreover, the intent was to 
reform it in the light of Biblical teaching, 
rejecting whatever had no foundation in 
the Gospel as presented by Scripture 
itself. The idea of reforming the Church 
had not originated with Martin Luther. 
From very early times there had been 
many and various movements of reform, 
some of which had important effects 
upon the faith and life of Christendom. 
For more than a century before Luther, 
much of Europe had been seething with 
a desire for religious reformation, and 
some very estimable churchmen had 
shared this desire. 

Since the Church is a living thing, it 
is to be expected that it will continually 
call for change and reformation. More- 
over, there could hardly be a more logi- 
cal guide to such change than the Scrip- 
tures themselves, freshly studied in every 
age. The explosive power of the Protes- 
tant movement startled everybody, from 
Luther to the Pope, but the wish to 
reform the Church would seem on gen- 
eral principles to be more worthy of 
“econag than of condemnation. Such, to a 
arge degree, was the opinion of many 
who did not go along with Luther or 
the other outstanding Reformers in all 
that they maintained. Some who actually 
sided against Luther recognized very 
clearly that something must be done to 
remove the scandals and superstitions 
that marred the life of the Church in 
that age. 

The great Reformers took a position 
so decisive and far-reaching that it is 
difficult to imagine how a split could 
have been avoided. We who have been 
liberated, through their work, from the 
whole burden of medieval superstitions 
and unscriptural practices, could hardly 
wish for them to have taken a more 
compromising attitude in order to pre- 
serve unity. But it was the Roman au- 
thorities who once and for all closed the 
door upon the possibility of unity. It 
was they who took the subject of real 
reformation, based on purely Scriptural 
principles, off the agenda. For their 
answer to the work of the Reformers was 
to do what had not been done before— 


to codify the doctrines of the Roman 
Church and make them absolutely bind- 
ing upon all who were under the au- 
thority of the Pope. How they achieved 
this is a story that is not familiar enough 
to Protestants. 

Everything was in a state of flux and 
various attempts were being made to 
get rid of the most flagrant abuses and 
restore the moral credit of the Roman 
Church in Europe. The climax of the 
effort, however, came in the Council 
held at Trent (now within the borders 
of northern Italy), from 1545 to 1563 
with time out for interruptions. This 
Council is the great dividing point, for 
it is from its decrees that the modern 
Roman Catholic Church emerged. It was 
called as a reforming council, and it did 
institute many needed reforms; but in 
doing so it forever shut out the possibil- 
ity of reconciliation with Protestantism. 

This effect was the very opposite of 
the intentions of some who encouraged 
the idea of holding such a Council. The 
reigning emperor, a Roman Catholic, 
entertained high hopes that it might 
establish common ground with the Prot- 
estants, and this point of view was ex- 
pressed by some of the delegates in the 
early meetings. But those who repre- 
sented the Pope, and the leaders who 
guided the theological discussions, had 
another end in view. They sought to 
define Roman doctrine in such a way 
that it could not possibly be acceptable 
to Protestants. In this purpose they 
were wholly successful. They created a 
system of dogma which excluded any 
further conversation with Protestantism. 
This system committed the Church per- 
petually to many of the very things 
against which the Protestants had pro- 
tested, including the doctrine of in- 
dulgences. 


What the Council did 


The Council of Trent did more than 
sanction traditional teachings of the 
Church. It created new and insuperable 
stumbling-blocks to efforts at real re- 
form. One thing it did was to declare 
the Vulgate—the Latin translation of the 
Bible that had been made in the fourth 
century—the only authoritative version 
of the Scriptures. To do this meant to 
renounce all the best scholarship of the 
time, including Roman Catholic scholar- 
ship, which had gone back to the orig- 
inal Greek and Hebrew texts. It meant 
that the Roman Church committed itself 
to an inferior version of Scripture and 
deprived itself of the benefits of schol- 
arly study. 

More significant still was another 
novelty: the Council declared that the 
traditions of the Church had just as 
much authority as Scripture itself. The 
purpose of this declaration is easy to 
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understand. It was a safeguard against 
criticisms that might be made by an 
appeal to Scripture. If the traditions were 
equally binding, then the whole Protes- 
tant method of relying on the Bible as 
the only ultimate rule of faith and life 
lost its force. Anything could be justified, 
if it was part of the tradition—masses, 
veneration of the saints, sacraments that 
were never mentioned in the Bible, and 
all the other characteristics of Roman 
Catholicism that cannot be based upon 
Scripture. Not only could anything be 
justified, but nothing could be attacked— 
not if it were claimed as a tradition of 
the Roman Church. 

To every dogma declared by the 
Council was attached the fateful curse 
of the Church—if any man say otherwise 
than this, “let him be anathema.” These 
doctrines, these practices, must be 
acknowledged, or damnation will follow! 
The “anathema” applied even to details 
of belief. By these extravagances the 
Roman Catholic Church constituted itself 
a sect. For it is of the very nature of 
a sect that it cuts itself off from com- 
munication with other bodies, and that 
it exists in isolation. 


The Roman course 


Once committed to this course, the 
Roman Church has had no choice but 
to pursue it relentlessly. The only kind 
of progress open to the Roman Church 
is to strengthen and enforce its original 
position. There were too many potential 
critics of the Papacy at Trent to allow 
that Council to declare the Pope in- 
fallible, though it used language that 
went far to acknowledge the Pope's 
supremacy. However, in due time—in 
the nineteenth century—the Pope was 
formally declared infallible in his official 
pronouncements. The decree of the 
Council of Trent left the way open to 
exempting the Virgin Mary from original 
sin; and by the nineteenth century the 
Roman Church was able to declare as a 
definite dogma that there was no taint 
of original sin in her birth. The latest 
step in the exaltation of Mary was taken 
recently, when Roman Catholics were 
compelled under pain of the anathema 
to believe that at death her body was 
taken up to heaven. 

The whole movement of Roman Ca- 
tholicism is always towards involving 
itself ever more deeply in doctrines and 
practices that no one else can share. It is 
like a man in debt, borrowing more 
money all the time to keep himself 
solvent. Thus Roman Catholicism is 
caught in a trap of its own devising. It 
made itself a sect, and it has no alterna- 
tive but to become more sectarian as the 
years go by. One sometimes wonders if 
the Roman Church ever has doubts 
about its own policy. How can it fail to 
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ask itself if it has not shut the door too 
tightly on the rest of Christendom, if it 
has not carried its principle of isolation 
too far? How can it avoid questioning 
the wisdom of burning its bridges behind 
it, of “going it alone”? 


The road to unity 


It is, of course, Protestantism that is 
usually accused of giving birth to sects 
and the sectarian spirit. The Protestant 
movement has certainly bred many dif- 
ferent opinions, and many religious com- 
munions answering to those opinions. 
Moreover, a broad tolerance of every 
viewpoint was not a mark of early Prot- 
estantism, nor characteristic of Protes- 
tant bodies even now. Variety of opinion 
had led to numerous quarrels and bitter 
animosities in years gone by, and on 
occasion still does so. 

Yet the Protestant effort to put the 
Church into touch with Scripture has 
in the long run made it possible for all 
who base their faith on the Bible to talk 
with one another. Protestant thought has 
interpreted the Bible in many different 
ways, but at least there is always a basis 
for discussion. There is no finality in any 
of the major divisions and controversies 
of Protestantism. Moreover, despite the 
many conflicting ideas within Protes- 
tantism there is little or no sense of 
fundamental alienation among people of 
the principal communions. There is little 
or no sense of living in separate worlds. 
Justification by faith remains the key- 
stone of all Protestant belief. The priest- 
hood of all believers, though understood 
in differing senses, is not repudiated by 
the various Protestant churches. The 
appeal to Scripture is everywhere recog- 
nized as valid. The familiar saying, that 
the things that unite us outweigh the 
things that divide us, is true in regard 
to these basic principles that have re- 
mained the heritage of Protestantism. 

Even the great controversies that have 
divided the Protestant world are not 
wholly bad. For, despite many unworthy 
motives that have marred them, they 
represent a seriousness about what God 
has to say in his own written Word. 
Luther was driven to his hazardous and 
revolutionary course of action by what 
he read in the Bible. Nothing on earth 
could be allowed to stand in the way 
of obedience to what God said to him 
there. So it has been with many other 
Protestant leaders, and those who stood 
with them in their faith. The Word of 
God was forever opening up a new way, 
offering fresh insights, issuing orders for 
the day and hour. Oftentimes there has 
been little agreement on what these in- 
sights and commandments were, but all 
Protestants were at least going to the 
same source to get their directions. 

It would be a grave mistake to think 


that the chief principle of Protestantism 
is individual liberty, in the sense that 
everyone is at liberty to believe what he 
likes. The only liberty the Reformers 
knew was liberty to believe and obey 
the truth, as revealed by the Word of 
God. Whatever is untrue to God’s reve- 
lation of himself leads man into slavery, 
not into freedom. From this conviction 
comes the-earnestness and zeal that have 
so often divided Protestantism instead of 
uniting it. Yet wherever genuine unity 
does appear among Protestants, it is 
founded on real belief on basic matters, 
and not on the decision of human au- 
thorities claiming divine prerogatives. 
Rome summons us to unity on the basis 
of total surrender to its claims. Protes- 
tants, however, discover their unity by 
exploring their heritage and laying hold 
on the faith that brought the Reforma- 
tion about. 


The hope of unity 


Discussion of church unity is wide- 
spread in the present day. The separa- 
tion of Protestants into so many denomi- 
nations and schools of thought is held 
up, and rightly so, as a reproach to us 
all. But it is important to realize that the 
hope of Church unity is not to be based 
merely on a desire to unite, but on sin- 
cere conviction as to the meaning of the 
Gospel. There is also today an increasing 
concern about the interpretation of the 
Bible, a growing seriousness about the 
study of the Scriptures. Theological 
questions such as the Reformers wrestled 
with are again beginning to occupy the 
minds of men. It is in this concern and 
seriousness that we must look for the 
possibility of a united Protestant world. 
In so far as men of all denominations 
talk to one another on the basis of Scrip- 
ture, the door is open to mutual under- 
standing and reconciliation. 


sometimes alleged—split the Church. 

Yet it is just in this opening of the 
Bible that the chance for union in the 
Church really lies. The reason why 
reconciliation with Roman Catholicism 
seems so remote, and Roman Catholic 
ways so alien, is that that Church will not 
talk with us on an equal footing or accept 
the Scriptures as they stand as the one in- 
fallible rule of faith and life. Reconcilia- 
tion among all Protestant bodies may 
not seem very close at hand, but at least 
we have already the foundation for it. 
“The open Bible,” which brought to 
Protestantism both its vigor and its divis- 
iveness, is at the same time the means of 
our healing. He who smote us with his 
own Word will also bind us up. 


= OPENED THE BIBLE, and—it is 
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I HAVE JUST RETURNED from three 
years in the jungles of Malaya. Let 
me try to tell you something of what 
the British soldier is trying to do out 
there, how he must live and fight, and 
how he carried with him to those twi- 
light depths the faith of his fathers and 
the worship of Christ’s Church. 
My battalion—the Second Battalion 
Scots Guards—was sent out to Malaya 





DONALD F. IRVIN |i” September, 1948, as part of the Sec- 


ond Guards Brigade, to help in the 
|military operations being launched 
| against the terrorist gangs of the Ma- 
|layan Communist Party. These bandit 
groups had taken to the jungles and 
were waging a campaign of killing, 
arson, and destruction that might well 
have made impossible in a short time 
the whole social, administrative, and 
economic life of the country. 

We were quickly trained for this war 
of vigilance and cunning. We had to 
learn to beat the terrorists at their own 
game on their own ground. To do that 
we had to be able to live longer in the 
jungle, move more rapidly and silently, 
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keep fitter, and tear from their hands 
every advantage of experience and strat- 
egy with which they began the cam- 
paign. 

Jungle covers four fifths of the total 
surface area of Malaya. From an aircraft 
it stretches in green, spongy waves to 
the top of the mountain ranges, and 
across them to the distant sea. There is 
no end to it. It is a land of twilight, of 
grotesque noises and decaying smells. 
It is dead yet pulsating steadily with 
life—silent as the grave, the next mo- 
ment reverberating with the near-human 
screaming of birds, and the yammering 
and baying of monkeys in the treetops 
miles away. 

Clad in green from head to foot, to 
blend more easily into the backcloth of 
jungle vegetation, a routine patrol makes 
its slow and cautious way into this 
quiescent hothouse. For the moment we 
travel with them. We make our way 
along a track so narrow that thick-grown 
shrubs and undergrowth thrust against 
our legs. We must keep an eye open for 
overhanging branches and creepers 
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7 that can whip with cutting force into 
1 one’s face; and it is no fun at all to have 
a cut going septic some five days’ march 
from base. On this track we can see only 
a few yards ahead at best. But high 
above our heads are tall, forest giants 
that reach towards the sun. Arched like 
a cathedral roof over us, their branches 
spread out to blanket the light and 
cushion the winds. 
By early afternoon it is time to think 
about a place for the night’s camp, 
where weary, foot-sore, sweat-caked, 


\ hungry, and thirsty men can build a 


shelter. Bamboo stalks, attap leaves and 
a poncho cape will do. Out of these 
ingredients we can construct a two-man 
shelter that will repulse the worst trop- 
ical deluge. We brew up a hot meal, 
gossip, listen to some prayers—for the 
Chaplain is on this patrol—and mark 
our weapons with the jungle fungus that 
glows in the dark so that fingers can 
grip them silently and unerringly if 
necessary. We settle down greedy for 
sleep—or for a moment to dream of 
home. For after dark silence is king, and 
a man is left with only his thoughts for 
company. 

On the principle of trying anything 
once, a trip of this kind into the jungle 
is an experience. But the outdoor life of 
the fighting patrols holds few real at- 
tractions, and it is perhaps as well that 
the Chaplain’s ventures into these 
regions are, in the nature of things, in- 
frequent. 

The fringe of the jungle is his beat, 
the edge of the wilderness his parish. 
Divided, perhaps, by a mountain range 
with jungle all the way from coast to 
coast, how does one undertake the task 
of visiting the troops committed to 
one’s charge? By aircraft, armored train, 
and road convoy. 

My faithful jeep carried me to tented 
bases amid overgrown rubber trees fast 
becoming jungle again, to deserted 


planters’ bungalows, to a stagnant, de- 


caying tin-dredge, along red dusty roads 
that might lead to a group of men down 
in the bowels of the hot earth guarding 
essential installations at the one and 
only coal mine in Malaya. And always 
at the end of the track a platoon of men 
famished for news from the outside 
world. They felt cut-off, isolated, for- 
gotten often. I was the packman who 
carried the news, the living link in a 
chain that bound them to that world 
which had no tangible existence for 
them, and which they were trying des- 
perately hard never to forget. 
What does a service mean to men who 
gather by night to sing a hymn by the 
light of a hurricane butty, who pray in 
a silence broken only by jungle noises? 
More, perhaps, than they fully realize or 
are able to tell. 
A Communion service in a ruined 
bungalow at first light, a Baptismal 
service conducted on a rubber estate 
behind sandbags and barbed wire, 
Christmas carols sung in an oil palm 
grove with a fervor seldom found in 
more conventional surroundings—the 
Church in the jungle has no pulpit, no 
organ, no Holy Table, no choir. There 
are none of the external things, the hal- 
lowed associations, the aids to devotion, 
the ceremonials, nothing to help men 
find God, or make it easier to speak to 
him. There is a living and unshakable 
sense of the nearness and reality of God. 
Many a man who had little use for, 
or grasp of, the things of Christ in the 
old life back at home, has found him- 
self gripped and challenged, and dared 
to be a pilgrim. Undoubtedly experi- 
ences in the jungle have left a mark 
upon men that cannot be erased. They 
return to civilization mature, tested, 
determined men. And whatever else 
they learn, some of them learn this: It 
does not matter where a man walks this 
wide world over; even in the jungles of 
Malaya, the Son of God walks at his 
side. 
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address your inquiry to Presbyterian Life - Advertising 


Department. 











FOLDING CHAIRS 
STEEL OR WOOD 
FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
LOW PRICES 
Send for Literature 


AT LAS CHAIR £m. 


Dept. CK-19, 1140 S. Michigan Ave. 
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FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 20 years— 
Church Organizations make money selling our 
Pound Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season 
starts Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You 
pay us when sold. Write 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 














I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 

468-58 Independence Bidg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Pennsylvania young people at Westminster Fellowship Assembly apply siding to 
army barracks in project converting building into chapel for Synod’s Camp Michaux, 


Pennsylvania Youth Aid 


Church at Home, Abroad 

Three hundred young people and 
youth leaders completed a record-break- 
ing project late this summer at Pennsyl- 
vania Synod’s Camp Michaux in the 
Caledonia Mountains. 

Meeting for the second Westminster 
Fellowship Synod Assembly, the young 
people followed the theme, “Build the 
Church Abroad; Strengthen the Church 
at Home,” and completed a project to 
restore a Presbyterian church in Korea 
and to convert into a chapel an old army 
barracks on the Camp Michaux site. 

To aid the Church abroad, the young 
people began a drive last spring to raise 
$1,000 for a church in Korea. In April, 
youth groups observed a Korean Church 
Sunday and raised most of the fund. 
The campaign ended at the Synod As- 
sembly with a total of $1,500, which was 
pre sented to Kyung Ho Lee, a Korean 
Christian student at Penn State C ollege, 
State College, Pennsylvania. He received 
the gift on behalf of the Korean church, 
saying, “This is another expression of 
the Christian fellowship that cannot be 
broken because it is centered in Christ. 

. We in Korea feel that you love us 
very much. I want you to know how 
deep is our love for you Christian young 
people in America.” The $1,500 is being 
sent to the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions to be used for restoration 
work whenever such work becomes pos- 
sible. The chapel reconversion was ac- 
complished in the evenings during the 
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three-day assembly. Working from 
supper until dusk, ‘the young people 
took out windows and refinished them, 
put siding on the walls of the barracks, 
refinished the altar, built a bell cupola, 
constructed a choir alcove, and cleaned 
and restored the interior of the building. 
The barracks was used to house pris- 
oners of war during the period when 
Michaux was a prisoner-of-war camp. 

Assembly delegates also rebuilt a 
vesper spot, felling trees, cutting lengths 
for benches, and erecting permanent 
seats for the outdoor chapel. 





To further strengthen the church at 
home, the young people discussed their 
personal religious problems with min- 
isters and youth counselors, and studied 
recreation techniques which they could 
use in their local churches and presby- 
teries. Convocation speaker was Dr. G, 
Mason Cochran of Second Presbyterian 
Church, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 


Florida Youth 
Hold Interchurch Meet 


Young people of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Lake Worth, Florida, 
were hosts recently at a new variety of 
beach party—a party for Florida youth 
who had attended summer Westminster 
Fellowship conferences. 

Fifty Westminster Fellowship mem- 
bers from groups in Stuart, West Palm 
Beach, Delray, Ft. Lauderdale, and 
Miami attended the gathering. Swim- 
ming, supper, and vespers led by the 
Reverend W. S. Drummond, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of West 
Palm Beach, were featured. “We're 
hoping that this kind of get-together 
may develop into something bigger, 
whereby youth who have become ac- 
quainted at conference may meet again 
entirely in fun and recreation,” Jane 
Fales, Synod Westminster Fellowship 
officer, said. 


Aid for Dakota Indian Youth 


Huron College, South Dakota, has 
established a foundation for the educa- 
tion of Dakota Indian young people 
as a memorial to the life and work of 
John Williamson, an early missionary 
who shortly before his death urged the 
Synod of South Dakota to provide In- 
dian education at Huron. Through the 
foundation, Huron hopes to make a 
complete college education available to 
Dakota Indian youth. 








@ Personality Profile 


Kollen Tritenbach 


Presbyterian church post cards are 
a hobby of a Stockton, California, 
minister's son. Seventeen-year-old Kollen 
Tritenbach, son of the Reverend T. G. 
Tritenbach, associate pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, says that he has 
gathered over 1,000 picture post cards 
of Presbyterian churches and _institu- 
tions. California churches have sent him 
120 cards; Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, and Illinois, about eighty 
each. Twenty-five cards have come from 
foreign lands. Kollen’s goal is a copy of 
every Presbyterian church or institution 
card in existence. 
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Question: Please explain predestina- 
tion. 


Answer: The popular summary of this 
doctrine, “What is to be, will be,” is 
false. That is fatalism. It is Moslem doc- 
trine, not Christian. It is morally dis- 
astrous, for it enables a man to shrug 
off all responsibility for his own wrong- 
doing. It is a lazy, ignorant caricature 
of the doctrine of predestination, but 
one often quoted by Presbyterians. 


The origin of fatalism 


The earliest record of the fatalistic in- 
terpretation of life appeared among the 
ancient Babylonians. They believed 
that every man’s fate was settled at 
birth, by the star under which he was 
born. This pseudo-science is called as- 
trology. Many professing Christians still 
believe this pagan idea; they still buy 
and read millions of books on astrology 
and consult horoscopes. 

The Babylonian lived in a land of 
harsh extremes, of debilitating heat and 
piercing cold, of great rivers and cruel 
deserts. When the rivers raged, he was 
helpless in their floods; when he ven- 
tured into the desert, he found it relent- 
less and merciless. When the elements 
rampaged, he was compelled to submit 
to their fury. Since his religion was rooted 
in nature, rather than revelation, he 
found his best explanation for “things 
as they are” by attributing everything to 
fate. Many of his ideas have found their 
way into the thought of our time. 


Hebrew-Christian belief 


In contrast to the Babylonians, the 
Hebrews believed in one God, the crea- 
tor and controller of heaven and earth. 
The man who believed in and served 
this God was secure against the slings 
and arrows of fate. The man of faith 
walked with sure step and head erect, 
because he walked with God. His des- 
tiny was secure, because it was in the 
hands of God, whose purpose for him 
Was good. 

The Hebrews believed that man had 
rebelled against God, becoming es- 
tranged from him who created and sus- 
tained his life. They knew that sinful 
men do not seek to find God, but rather 
to avoid him; that- God had repeatedly 
sent the prophets to call his wayward 
people back to him. From his earliest 
history, the Hebrew thought of God as 
one who visited his people to judge and 
redeem them. 
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The central theme of the entire Bible 
is God’s salvation of his people. As the 
New Testament opens, God becomes 
incarnate in Christ for man’s salvation. 
The fact that God takes the first step 
in saving man is stressed throughout 
the Bible. The theologian refers to this 
as “the divine initiative.” This is the 
root of the doctrine of predestination. 


Paul on predestination 


Paul did more to formulate this doc- 
trine than any other Biblical writer. 
The word predestinate occurs in the 
Bible (A.V. and R.V. translates fore- 
ordained) only four times, always in the 
Pauline letters. In every case, the word 
occurs in the context of the redemptive 
love of God. Those predestined are al- 
ways predestined to salvation. 

In Romans 8:28-30, it occurs twice: 
“And we know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God, 
to them who are called according to his 
purpose, for whom he did foreknow, 
he did also predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son, that 
he might be the firstborn among many 
brethren. Moreover whom he did pre- 
destinate, them he also called; and 
whom he called them he also justified; 
and whom he justified them he also 
glorified.” This passage clearly says that 
the purpose of predestination is to pro- 
duce Christlike character in God’s peo- 
ple. This is what Paul means by our be- 
ing conformed to the image of his Son, 
being glorified. 


In Ephesians 1:5 we read that he 
predestinated us unto adoption as sons 
through Jesus Christ. The phrase “in 
love” occurs at the end of verse 4. This 
belongs with verse 5, giving the motive 
for predestination: “In love, he did 
predestinate us.” The Christian reader 
should remember that the verse divi- 
sions in his New Testament were not 
put in until 1551 A.D. They are not in- 
spired. When Stephanus made them, he 
put some in the wrong place, so far as 
the correct sense is concerned. 


In Ephesians 1:11 we read that we 
have been predestinated according to 
the purpose of him who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his will. This 
tells us that predestination is simply the 
play by which God works out his holy 
purposes. Taken together, these pas- 
sages teach that God’s love prompts his 
predestinating work of salvation, that its 


purpose is to make his people Christlike, 
that this is in harmony with his eternal 
purposes. We are eternally secure in his 
hands, if we accept his grace, because 
he willed it to be so. No doctrine could 
be more comforting to God’s people. 


Augustine and Calvin 


Among the theologians of the church, 
the great exponents of this doctrine 
were Augustine and Calvin. Both drank 
deeply from the Pauline letters. Augus- 
tine, like Paul, had stoutly resisted God’s 
purposes. As he looked back upon his 
dissolute and rebellious life, he was sure 
that only the predestinating grace of 
God had saved him from his folly. He 
had been redeemed, not because he 
sought to be, but because, like Francis 
Thompson’s Hound of Heaven, God had 
pursued him night and day, through his 
folly and sin, through his laughter and 
tears, until he surrendered. 

Calvin introduced this Augustinian 
teaching into the Reformation; so it has 
come down from Paul through these two 
great church leaders. 


Predestination and election 


The doctrine of predestination is in- 
separably bound up with the doctrine of 
election, the call of those whom God has 
chosen. We do violence to Paul’s thought 
when we speak of election to salvation 
and election to damnation. All men are 
lost apart from the grace of God; no one 
has to be elected to damnation. 


When we think of election to salva- 
tion, we are inclined to imply that the 
election of one man necessitates the re- 
jection of another. I believe that a more 
accurate statement of scriptural teach- 
ing is that men are elected to a service, 
to an opportunity to do God’s work. The 
elect are always chosen to win others. 
This emphasis appears in every impor- 
tant call in the Bible. No man is called 
merely to be saved; he is always called 
to a task. Jesus said, “Come ye after me 
and I will make you to be fishers of 
men” (Mark 1:17). When a man ac- 
cepts the call of God, he is a saved man, 
saved by grace. But there is no saved 
man who does not owe a service to the 
Kingdom of God. 

When God called Abraham (Genesis 
12:1-3), he specified both privileges and 
responsibilities: “I will bless thee . . . 
be thou a blessing . . . and in thee shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed.” 
Abraham’s salvation was assured by the 
call; his service was required by it, his 
influence guaranteed by it. Abraham's 
call did not exclude the salvation of 
others, but specifically prepared for it. 


Jesus said to his disciples, “Ye have 
not chosen me, but I have chosen 
(elected) you, and ordained you that ye 
should go and bear fruit, and that your 
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SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-four years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living’ 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 
Alma Michigan 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited Presbyterian College for Women, 
Liberal arts, — ge ng? service, music, 
teaching, home ec. phys. ech., com- 
merce, art, speech, “social oa Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 99th year. 60 acre 
campus near Philadelphia. 


RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D.. Pres. 
Box P.. Jenkintown, Pa. 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 








Cc fully dited, bal d curric- 
= in iiberal arts and sciences, arte. music, 
pre-pi (Kindergar- 


ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
~e St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


‘HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


¢ A new $3,000,000 Plant 
e Able Christian Faculty 
e Extensive Curriculum 
¢ Fortunate Students 
_ Hanever, Indiana 





J AMESTOWN COLLEGE 


North Dakota’s only church-related college. 
Enjoy the spacious hilltop campus and friendli- 


ness of this fully accredited, Coeducational, 
Christian College. Arts, science, and nursing 
curricula lead to B. A. and B. S. degrees. Lowest 


costs. 
Your personal inquiries invited. 


Samuel S. George, President Jamestown, N. D. 








ARROLL 
OLLEGE 


A coeducational, liberal arts college, 
closely-affiliated with the Presbyte- 
rian church and dedicated to a pro- 
gram of Christian higher education. 


Nelson Vance Russell, President 
WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Founded in 1826. 
Arts, engineering, and pre- -professional | courses. 
R 





Easton, Pennsylvania 


PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested programe of study-worship-work-play 
. exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 





student body . . . more than half from resby- 
terian homes . . coeducational . . small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 


of varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of liberal arts and theo- 
1 arenes with a positive Christian purpose. 
the whole Chureh and the World."’ Now in 
undredth year. Rollo La Porte, President, 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 

Arts, sciences, and _preprofessional 

courses, Coeducational and accredited. 
Pau R. STEWART 


President 


Waynesburg, Pa. 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year ow ef oe men 
and women offering A.B. and S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Emporia, Kansas 


Fully Accredited 

Four year- Liberal Arts-Coeducational 
Moderate Cost 

Emphasis on Christian Citizenship 


Paul B. McCleave, LL.D., President 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE eos 


Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce. Engineering, and Music. A beautiful campus 
with ouperier pauldings. Modern dormitories for 
men and wom 

President Weir “e. Ketler, Grove City, Pennsylvania 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 
Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 

Accredited Liberal Arts College. 


Co-Educational 
Frank F. Warren. President 





WILSON COLLEGE 


Liberal arts and sciences. Highest academic stand- 
ards. Emphasis on spiritual values. Competitive 
scholarships. Friendly college life. Outstanding career 
counselling. Beautiful campus. Catalogue. 
Admissions. Box L. Chambersburg, Pa 





Dir. of 








A Coeducational | 





WOOSTER 


Co-ed—1100 Stu- 
dents—91 Faculty 
Partially Individual 
Study in Upperclass 
Years 
B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 
President 

Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 
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LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A een grorar College for men and women—Liberal arts and science, Pre- octeghel, 

ation, Pre-professional courses in 
Secretarial—Enrollment limited to 900 ettientihaen environment—30 
miles from Chicago—on the beautiful North Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full 
time Presbyterian Chaplain in residence—Aims to develop socially responsible 
intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 


ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. - 


Medici 





, Law, D try, Nurs- 


LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 








EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


fruit should remain” (John 15:16). Men 
are elected to bear fruit. The emphasis 
is on the task, not the reward. The de- 
tails of the task are outlined in Acts 1:8, 
Jesus said of Paul, “He is a chosen 
(elect) vessel unto me to bear my name 
before the Gentiles and kings and the 
children of Israel” (Acts 9:15). Paul 
was summoned to a task, to proclaim 
salvation to all men. 


. What predestination is 


The doctrine of predestination simply 
means that God has a purpose for his 
creation, a gracious, redemptive pur- 
pose. He carries this purpose out accord- 
ing to his will, electing men to serve him 
in accomplishing it. The message of 
salvation is offered to all men. Some will 
accept, some will not. Where the divine 
sovereign grace of God meets the free- 
dom of the human will, there is an in- 
soluble mystery. We do not know why 
some accept, and some reject his grace. 
The Holy Spirit prepares the heart of 
man to believe; but we are told that 
men can resist the Holy Spirit. We must 
give the invitation to accept God’s grace 
to all men, “For this is good and accept- 
able in the sight of God our Savior; who 
will have all men everywhere to be 
saved, and come to the knowledge of the 
truth” (II Timothy 2:3, 4). 


There is no coercion in salvation. We 
must assume that every man can and 
will respond: to the gospel of grace. 
When some do not accept, we should 
search our souls for other ways to pre- 
sent the truth, and al§o to see if there is 
any offense in us, which makes it hard 
for men to believe the gospel we preach. 
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WORTH SEEING 


AND HEARING 





Notes on the 


International Workshop 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 

HIS YEAR'S Eighth International 

Audio-Visual Workshop at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin (Sept. 2-8), was in 
many respects the best yet. The Green 
Lake Workshop is a project of the Na- 
tional Council’s Division of Christian Ed- 
ucation. It is primarily for leaders of 
leaders—persons with national-, state-, or 
community-wide responsibilities in the 
audio-visual field. Independent film pro- 
ducers attend to hear evaluation of their 
newest films and to learn what the 
churches want. Dealer-representatives 
come to demonstrate new equipment. 
National leaders come to spend many 
extracurricular hours discussing policy 
and program far into the night. 

The Workshop Committee, convinced 
that the greatest single problem con- 
fronting the church’s audio-visual leader- 
ship is proper utilization of materials, 
scheduled an hour-and-a-half assembly 
each morning on the subject. It was ably 
led by Miss Margaret Divizia, director 
of Audio-Visual Education for the Los 
Angeles public schools. By popular de- 


mand, a late afternoon session, open to 
all, was devoted to the problems of 
script writing and production, with Alan 
Shilin leading. 

The Workshop’s Audio-Visual Library 
listed at least 116 new films (new since 
last year’s workshop) ; twenty-seven new 
sound filmstrips; eighty new silent film- 
strips. New slide sets numbered seven 
and new record albums four. Of the 
outstanding new films featured in eve- 
ning previews, highest ratings on the 
conference evaluation sheets went to the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission's A 
Wonderful Life and to Family Film’s 
tithing picture, All That I Have. 


The number and the quality of new 
productions makes it apparent that the 
oft-heard query, “What’s new?” is no 
longer a very intelligent question. Pas- 
tors, Sunday school superintendents, and 
others using audio-visual materials can 
best discover what’s available for church 
use by consulting the Audio-Visual 
Resource Guide (of the Division of 
Christian Education, $1.50), which eval- 
uates all films listed, old as well as new. 














Examining new equipment at audio-visual workshop are (from left) S. Franklin Mack 
and visitors Bernardez (Philippines), Malouf (Lebanon), and Ogawa (from Japan). 
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How can 
your church. s. 
advertise > {j 












An outside bulletin board 
will advertise your church, but 
Schulmerich “Carillonic Bells” 


will do it much more effectively. 





Their clear bell tones provide 
inspirational music for all within 
hearing—setting a mood in 
minds and hearts, a mood recep- 
tive to your message. 

For a moderate price, 
*Carillonic Bells” provide music 
that successfully advertises your 
church in every part of the com- 
munity. No 


church tower is 


required. Write for further details, 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 
12801 Carillon Hill, 
Sellersville, Penna. 


Carillonic Belle 


“*Carillonic Bells” is a trade- 
mark. It denotes electronic 
carillons reduced by 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 








WANTED 


A Minister by a good church, near Mason- 
Dixon Line, of more than 200 communi- 
cants, free of debt and affiliated with the 
Pension Plan. Write Box L, Presbyterian Life, 
321 South 4th St., Phila. 6, Pa, 














STAINED GLASS 


Bronze Tablets 
Brass Altar Ware 
Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 


SINCE 1669 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS 





+ SCUDIOS»« + 
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FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY IN 
(Continued from page 10) 


sity requires in the present state, be 
lodged with fallible men. . . . that, if the 
preceding Scriptural and rational prin- 
ciples be steadfastly adhered to, the 
vigor and strictness of its discipline will 
contribute to the glory and happiness of 
any church. Since Ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline must be purely moral or spiritual 
in its object, and not attended with any 
civil effects, it can derive no force 
whatever, but from its own justice, the 
approbation of an impartial public, and 
the countenance and blessing of the 
great Head of the Church universal.” 


It is in the spirit of this great declara- 
tion that I have accepted this office. I 
stand before you as one who believes in 
a high doctrine of the Church. Christian 
faith and life is never a purely individual 
matter. Karl Barth recently in an address 
to a conference on humanism, put the 
importance of fellowship and commun- 
ity on an even more universal basis 
when he eloquently said: “Humanity is 
the fellowship of men. Where there is no 
fellowship there is inhumanity. We are 
human only in being together in a fel- 
lowship, seeing each other as men, hear- 











CHURCH AND STATE 


ing each other as men, talking with each 
other as men, helping each other as men, 
and doing all this with freedom because 
we like to do it.” 

A church (as a state, in the last anal- 
ysis) is a voluntary fellowship of men 
who must decide in some way the rules 
by which they remain a fellowship. I 
therefore speak against that rampant in- 
dividualism of either conservative or 
radical which lightly breaks the corpo- 
rate fellowship of church or state by 
words or acts however sincerely held to 
be the will of God. Tonight I would 
pledge to you, and through you to the 
whole body of our Church, to serve you 
all in accordance with the spirit and the 
law of the form of government of our 
inheritance. I do this because I delight 
to do so. Long ago I chose to serve my 
Lord within the Church and not inde- 
pendent of it. And despite all discour- 
agements and frustrations no experience 
within our Church has led me to believe 
that there is any better way. 


All this is based at last upon a faith, 
a bold faith that must always await 





Dr. Henry Barraclough (standing) and Dr. Blake inspect large map of the United 
States, plotted to show expansion of the Presbyterian Church from coast to coast. 
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God’s consummations for its proof. It is 
the faith that the Spirit of God delights 
to guide the affairs of men, not only 
through the mystic inspiration of lonely 
prophets but also and even more often 
through groups of men, who, witha com- 
mon faith in him, in the spirit of prayer 
and commitment to his will, in discussion 
and mutual forbearance, in the light of 
his word in the Scriptures, in listening 
to others and speaking out individual 
convictions, come at last to their decision 
which is more than their own decision 
and more likely to be the will of God 
than the individual insight of any single 
man. Yes, I boldly speak our faith: The 
Holy Spirit speaks through the actions 
and decisions of a Presbytery. 

Although I have used up almost all 
my time in discussing this inheritance of 
ours in relationship to church govern- 
ment, as was proper on this occasion, I 
want to take a moment at the close to 
return to the wider context of my subject 
and the beginning of this address. We 
Presbyterians believe that it was this 
bold faith that created and made work- 
able the constitutional governments in 
Europe and the western world that have 
had success in organizing freedom into 
the common life of men. James Hast- 
ings Nichols in his recent book Democ- 
racy and the Churches has pointed out 
what seems to me to be an important 
historical fact. It is in only those parts 
of the western world where this faith 
was taken seriously (that God would 
find a better answer for a group of men 
in serious consultation than the individ- 
ual genius or aristocrat or dictator could 
arrive at by himself) it was only here 
that representative government has 
worked at all. Unless there is this faith 
and this commitment, legislatures break 
into factions and committees do no more 
than pool their ignorances, and soon 
men give up their right to rule them- 
selves for more efficiency. We live in a 
moment of history when the pressures of 
political and social problems are so 
critical that unless we really believe in 
representative democracy and make it 
work, our world will become once more 
totalitarian, and I for one am as loath to 
accept the authority of Rome as that of 
Moscow. The hope of a free western 
world to bind men into a new unity of 
culture, faith, and all of life depends 
more than I like to think on the kind of 
faith in God and upon the kind of or- 
ganization of government which we 
have inherited in our particular tradi- 
tion. For the only freedom that can last 
is freedom under God, a disciplined 
freedom of men who voluntarily sub- 
mit to their brethren because, as men, 


they delight so to do. 
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A Page for Children . . « 





ACK and his little brother, Billy, had 

been good friends until Jack started 
to school. But now Jack didn’t seem to 
want Billy around. 

“Billy gets in our way,” Jack pro- 
tested to Mother. “The other fellows 
don’t like it. I'm the only one that has 
a kid brother bothering us.” 

Billy was listening with wide eyes. 

“Anyway, said Jack, “we're going 
to build a tree house out in our apple 
tree. Little kids can’t build tree houses, 
and they can’t be in our club.” 

Billy couldn't believe his ears. He 
and Jack had always built things to- 
gether. Jack would hammer the nails, 
and Billy would run around finding the 
things that Jack needed. 

“It’s Billy's apple tree, too,” Mother 
reminded Jack. 

“When he’s big enough to go to 
school, he can come up in our tree 
house,” said Jack, “but not now.” 

“All right, Jack,” said Mother. “I'm 
sorry, Billy. You stay here with me.” 

So Billy stood in the kitchen window 
and watched Jack and his new friends 
collecting boards and hammers and nails 
out in the back yard. Billy wished he 
could cry. 

“Just be patient,” said Mother, pat- 
ting his head. “Jack will be calling for 
you pretty soon.” 

But Jack didn’t call Billy. When he 
came in for supper, he was full of his 
plans for the tree house and the club 
he and his friends would have. 

Billy watched the progress of the 
tree house with longing. Sometimes he 
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stayed indoors at the kitchen window. 
Most times he played in his sandpile. 
But except for handing up boards and 
nails when they fell and the boys asked 
for them, Billy had nothing to do with 
the wonderful tree house. 

Then one afternoon after Jack had 
come home alone from school, Mother 
went to the grocery. 

“You boys just play here in the 
yard,” she said. “I'll be right back.” 

So Jack worked diligently on his tree 
house, and Billy played in the sandpile. 

Suddenly, he heard a tearing, rip- 
ping sound. 

He looked up at the tree house. It 
looked queer. 

“What's the matter, Jack?” he asked. 

Jack looked over the edge of the 
platform, his eyes big and frightened 
in his white face. 

The tree house was hanging lop- 
sided. It had torn loose. 

There was another ripping, sliding 
sound, 

“Billy!” called Jack. “I'm caught. I 
can't get away. Get the ladder! Quick!” 

Billy ran to the garage. He found the 
stepladder in the corner and he lugged 
it out to the apple tree. . 

He spread out the two legs of the 
ladder as fast as he could. 

“Hurry up,” said Jack. “The whole 
tree house is going to fall.” 

Billy hurried up the ladder. 

“Where are you caught?” he asked, 
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peeping over the edge of the wrecked 
tree house. 

“My blue jeans are caught,” said Jack. 

“They sure are,” said Billy. “I got to 
get up there, too.” 

“You can't,” said Jack. “It won’t hold 
us both.” 

“I can’t get you loose unless I do,” 
said Billy. 

“Hurry up, then,” said Jack. 

But when Billy touched the tree 
house, it shifted and slid some more. 
Jack and the tree house were both hang- 
ing head down toward the ladder. . . . 
Jack’s pants had caught on the sawed- 
off stump of an old branch. 

“All I can do is hold your elastic so 
you can slide out of your pants,” said 
Billy. “And be careful of the ladder. 
It’s wobbly.” 

It was, indeed, wobbly. It wobbled 
under Billy as he held onto the belt in 
Jack’s jeans and spread it apart so Jack 
could wriggle out of them, The ladder 
and the tree house wobbled with every 
wriggle until Jack was out of the jeans. 

When both boys were safely on the 
ground and Jack had found another pair 
of pants, Jack and Billy shouldered the 
stepladder together and took it back to 
the garage. 

“T'll make them let you in the club,” 
said Jack. 

“Okay,” said Billy. 

Together, the brothers looked at the 
tree house. 

“Do you think we can get it back?” 
asked Jack. 


‘ 
“I guess we can try,” said Billy. 
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Any 


y= you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books 
Yew on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 
Family Reading Club. Founded to select and distribute books 
which are worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without being 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 


A really comprehensive 
home dictionary, incorpo- 
rating all the advances 
achieved during the last 
100 years! Contains 80,- 
000 entries, over 700 illus- 
trations, almost 900 pages. 
Newly written, modern, 
accurate. A must for your 
permanent home library! 
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Why The Family Beading Cub Offers 


OF THESE FINE 


VOLUMES 
(Value up to $12.65) 


for only 


objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 
to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 
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AMERICA COOKS 
By The Browns 
Contains over 1600 reci- 
pes —the finest of each 
of the 48 states — from 
mouth-watering old-fash- 
ioned favorites to up-to- 
the-minute taste sensations 
that will delight your 
palate. Crystal-clear di- 
rections make it impossi- 

ble to go wrong. 


FARM WANTED 
By Helen Train Hilles 
Fifteen years ago, Mrs. 
Hilles dreaded picnics, 
farms, bugs and quiet 
country life. This is the 
delightful story of how 
she became an accom- 
plished amateur farmer in 
spite of herself — and 
loved the experience! 
Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


LOOK YOUNGER, 


LIVE LONGER 
By Gaylord Hauser 
Here, at last, in one big 
volume is Mr. Hauser’s 
amazing plan for lifelong 
youth, strength, beauty 
and health through prop- 
erly controlled diet. An 
exciting book every per- 
son in the land should 
read! Pub. edition, $3.00. 


SEWING MADE EASY 
By Mary Lynch 
Shows you how to cat, 
sew, finish and remodel 
clothes like a profession- 
al! Easy to follow, com- 
plete, full of ideas .and 
short-cuts for making slip 
covers, drapes, etc. Con- 
tains over 400 pages and 
1000 pictures. Publisher's 

edition, $3.95. 








THE EDGE OF TIME 
By Loula Grace Erdman 
A full and gentle story 
of a woman who was “‘sec- 
ond-choice’’ bride of a 
handsome young farmer— 
and how she faced a mar- 
riage in which she could 
not completely. believe. By 
the author of ‘“The Years 
of fhe: Locust." Pub 
lisher’s edition, $3.00. 


FAITH TO LIVE BY 
By Alson J]. Smith 


APRIL SNOW 
By Lillian Budd 


STORIES OF 


CREATIVE HOME 





Here is just what faith is 
and how you can use it to 
triumph over the frustra- 
tions and conflicts of 
everyday life. In a score 
of inspiring chapters, Dr. 
Smith proves that you can 
conquer fear and find the 
key to Abappiness, health for 
and success in faith! 


lonely 





The powerful story of a By 
mother’s courageous and 
struggle to 
her children to be kind, 
intelligent and loving — 
without the help of her 
cruel and selfish husband 
whose only thoughts were 
himself. 
edition, $3.00. 


raise the action, 


best-loved operas. 


richly - rewarding 
Publisher's 


ers edition, $3.75. 





THE GREAT OPERAS 
Milton Cross 
Contains every aria, all 
the complete 
stories of 72 of the world’s ual ' 
627 
fascinating, fact-filled 
pages offer many years of 
study. 
Stur ily bound. Publish- 


DECORATING 
By The Rockows 
Work wonders in your 
home with this huge man- 
Contains 500 illus- 
trations; 41 full-color 
“demonstration rooms” ; 
complete step-by-step 
methods. A volume for 
all real home lovers. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $4.95. 
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MAIL COUPON NOW! 


CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE FAMILY READING CLUB 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 10-pt, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for all 
three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family Read- 
ing Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club's forthcoming selection. I have the privilege of 
notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept any 
selection, or alternate book offered—at the special mem- 
bers” price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and han- 
There are no membership dues or fees, and I 
may accept as few as four selections or alternates dur- 
ing the coming twelve months. 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 


dling) 


tions or alternates I accept. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Street and No. 


As a member, I will 


Desk Dictionary 
(-] America Cooks 
[] Farm Wanted 


] Leek Younger, 
Live Longer 


] Sewing Made Easy 
~] The Edge of Time 
C] Faith to Live By 
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] April Snow 





City. 


Age, if Same price in Canada: 
Offer good only t 


Under 21 


a Bond St., 
U.S.A, 


[] Complete Stories 
of the Great Operas 


C] Creative Home 
Decorating 





Toronto 2 
and Canada 


() Thorndike-Bornhart 
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WHY WE MAKE THIS 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ retail editions! 
Each month publishers are invited to 
submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Board of Editors then selects the book it 
can recommend most enthusiastically to 
members. These are books which every 
member of your family can read—books 
to be read with pleasure, and retained in 
your home library with pride. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You_ pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. It is not 
necessary to purchase a book every month 
—you may accept as few as four each 
year to retain your membership. All se- 
lections are new, complete, well- at 
and well-bound. And your books will be 
delivered to your door by the postman— 

to read! 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


Free ''Bonus'* Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. These books will 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at 
no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—in- 
stead of the publishers’ regular retail 
prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 25% to 
35% of your book dollars. And when the 
value of the Bonus Books is figured 
you actually save as much as 50%! 

Join Now — Send No Mone 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the fines! instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of A 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here—two as your FREE Membership 
Gift. and one as your first Club selection 
—a total value as high as $12.65—for only 
$1.89! Send no money, just mail the cou- 
pon today. However, as this unusual offer 
may be withdrawn at any time, we urge 
you to mail the coupon NOW! 
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